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ORIGINALITY. 
(Continued from page 219.) 


EVERY artist may find among his ideas some which ap- 
pear to him of such importance, and so felicitous, that he 
considers them worthy of a repeated use, or of various 
manipulation. A striking example of this is seen in the 
treatment by Beethoven of a theme in E flat, which we 
meet first in his music to the ballet Prometheus (per- 
formed for the first time in 1801), again as the theme of 
seventeen Variations for the piano (composed 1802), and 
for the third and last time as the subject of the fade to 
the “ Eroica” symphony (1804). Such repetitions might 
also be classed as reminiscences by the superficial ob- 
server, and poverty of invention might be imputed to 
Beethoven. But in his case, this repetition of a familiar 
theme is so thoroughly forgotten in the wealth of new 
passages, harmonies, and modulations, and of fresh and 
new combinations, results, and surprises, that Beethoven, 
far from exhibiting paucity of invention, rather gives us 
an outward proof of the marvellous growth and ever- 
increasing wealth of his fancy, and displays the vastness 
of his intellectual powers. No one would venture to 
attribute to Hiindel any lack of originality, and yet we 
find many of his melodies repeated over and over again 
in his works ; but the attentive student will easily find, that 
every such theme appears each time in an improved and 
purified state; and this process of repetition may well be 
compared to the phase through which the grape has to 

ass before it is converted into wine. Even so do the 
ideas of the musical poet undergo a process of purifying 
fermentation. If we consider the progress made by dif- 
ferent composers until they reach the point of perfection, 
we shall find that the course of some of them is directly 
towards the goal, while others reach the same point by a 
circuitous route. Progress is a great and primary con- 
dition of originality. The progress may be seemingly 
slow and insignificant, but if a composer is content to live 
upon his old ideas, and to exist by repeating himself 
without any perceptible improvement, we may rightly say 
he has exhausted himself, or, as the phrase goes, he has 
written himself out. It would be invidious to cite exam- 
ples, although a goodly and various selection might’ be 
made from among the popular composers of the present 
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|day. Originality of invention shows itself in a musical 
production in the form of creative fancy, which imparts 
, to the inner life of the composer an outward and percep- 
tible expression. When this expression lacks purity and 
beauty, and when it cannot show a certain readiness— 
when it seems merely the reflection of some cold outward 
| rules, the listener is compelled involuntarily to think of a 
| previous model, and his pleasure in the work is thus 
partly destroyed, or at least interrupted. This feeling 
may be often experienced, and the involuntary effort of 
the mind to recall the occasion and the circumstances 
under which we heard such and such a phrase or passage 
before, is a sure sign of want of real and genuine originality 
in the author. The effect is marred by such blots ; such 
works do not possess the freedom of life, the freshness 
of a sound vitality, and therefore resemble something 
ephemeral. 

On the other hand, a composer who is secretly aware 
of his lack of originality, sometimes tries to make up for 
this deficiency by writing in a style or manner in direct 
contradiction to the absolute and indispensable rules of 
art. What must be the result? At the best, a certain 
peculiarity—but in most cases, oddity, extravagance, cari- 
cature, and, sometimes, even nonsense. Peculiarity is but 
a poor originality; and eccentricity, oddity, and absurdity 
are not originality at all. Such qualities may arouse curi- 
osity for the moment ; they may succeed in producing a 
certain excitement, and not unfrequently hilarity—but 
nothing more; and a desire to be original by means of 
a disregard of rules, beauty, &c., reminds of the censure 
expressed in Goethe’s verse :— 

‘* No model do I crave—nor school ; 
I bow me to no master’s rule; 
Far be from me that I am taught, 
Or from the dead should profit aught. 
| * ” * * * 
This means, if it be rightly known: 
‘I am a fool—and stand alone!’ " 





“Tt is idle to defy rules; the art cannot exist without 
them ; and we can as little expect to compose without 
following certain rules, as we can hope to live, without 
observing the primary laws of existence.” The rules 
have often been undervalued—designated as antiquated, 
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useless dogmas ; yet time has shown that all the strange, 
odd, whimsical, fantastic, dizarre creations that resulted 
from defiance of definite rule had a very short life. By 
straining after extraordinary effects, by the introduction of 
sensational novelties, a composer may excite a passing 
attention ; but when a work does not really enrich our 
intellect, the public ‘instinctively turns its attention away, 


‘ and directs it towards something more substantial and 


sympathetic. Therefore, the desire to appear peculiar 
must never thrust aside the fundamental laws of truth and 
beauty. If we compare any modern: work of average 
merit with one of our classics, we shall find that the 
modern work contains perhaps ten times as many har- 
monious changes or progressions as the older one ; that 
it is almost overloaded with figures ; and that the life the 

hief subject nay possess has been drawn to extreme 
tenuity and utterly worn-out. The tendency of most 
modern composers is, in fact, to make a large fortune out 
of a small capital, by, in commercial phrase, turning that 
capital over a great number of times. But originality is 
the capital of the composer ; and if this capital is small, 
no doubt economy, industry, and manipulation may 
increase it ; but in art only the two former—economy and 
industry—are admissible agencies ; manipulation for the 
sake of mere effect will not assist in the production of 
anything that relies implicitly on feeling. But it would be 
unjust to throw the blame of this repetition and working 
threadbare of ideas only on modern composers ; some of 
the older writers were offenders in this respect equally. ‘We 
may take, for instance, J. N. Hummel. As a composer, 
he had very little originality. Notwithstanding the great 
charm his melodies possess, in spite of all the euphony his 
music displays, we could not point out a single melody of his 
and declare it original ; in his case, cleverness, economy, 
elegance, technical dexterity, and a proper appreciation of 
the taste of the general public, combined to enable him to 
construct works which appear original, without really and 
truly being so. He invented the musical Jhrases—those 
polite, agreeable, charming sentences, which have no other 
aim than to hide the poverty of his invention ; and with 
regard to him, we might here well paraphrase Talleyrand’s 
celebrated saying, that “Words are given to mortals to 
conceal their thoughts,” by asserting that some composers’ 
runs and passages (technical figures) are given to conceal 
the paucity of the authors’ thoughts. Thus we find it 
also that orchestral works, which enthrall and enrap- 
ture our senses by their brilliant and splendid effect, 
sound poor and devoid of all interest when played on a 
piane, 

Originality may appear in the mode of /ee/ing, or in the 
mode of expressing such feeling; indeed, its various 
manifestations are very peculiar. To do justice to a com- 
poser, we must judge of him and his work according to 
his individuality. Thus, Beethoven appears more original 
than any other composer—Chopin, perhaps, excepted— 
and we find his originality most chiefly displayed in his 
largest compositions. Vast and independent in his con- 
ceptions, he required a vast and almost boundless field for 
working out his ideas. And in what does Beethoven’s 
originality actually consist? Principally in the develop- 
ment of the chief or leading idea he had chosen as a basis 
for his work ; and this idea, mostly simple, is rich beyond 
expectation, and unfolds itself in unparalleled beauty. It 
is a recognised truth, that a really genuine and true idea 
produces the greatest effect in its natural form. Here it 
may be observed that one feature of Beethoven’s origi- 
nality is also found in his refusal to be swayed by the 
fashion of the day. As soon as a composer submits to 
this tyranny, his originality will and must suffer; but not 
many composers have the force of character and the 





stability that would enable them to display the outspoken 
courage of Beethoven. 

But how difficult it is to be original, and how this diffi- 
culty increases-every day! True, every composer has the 
same material at his disposal, and by severe study he may 
attain the power of employing and adapting this material 
to its fullest extent in combinations that are ever new ;. 
but how many times has this material already been 
used, and in what various forms ; how many master- 
pieces have already been written, how many times has the 
gamut of human feelings been sounded by our great com- 
posers ; how largely have the stores of dramatic, lyric, 
epic music been drawn upon; how thoroughly Beethoven, 
for instance, appears to have exhausted the wonderful 
intellectual machinery of thematic working! Thousands 
and thousands of chords have been combined, thousands 
of varying shades of colour, and, apparently, all imagin- 
able features of characteristic expression, have been pre- 
sented! So that, if we think seriously on the matter, it 
appears at first hardly possible to present a song, sonata, 
or symphony, that shall be really original. 

The difficulty may seem great, even insurmountable, 
but yet it is to be conquered. But first of all it is neces- 
sary that the public be just in its demands on the com- 
poser, who is not to be reproached for using phrases, 
figures, modulations, cadences, and so on, already used 
before, and that often; for these devices are absolutely 
indispensable. The young artist finds himself in a dan- 
gerous position between two antagonistic pieces of advice. 
One precept admonishes him to depend as much as possi- 
ble on his own individual talent or means, the other 
inculcates the necessity of his rising to originality by 
studying the works of his great predecessors. Each pre- 
cept contains a great deal of truth, but the second is by 
far the sounder one, At any rate, the biographies of the 
greatest composers show that the deepest study of pre- 
ceding composers never interfered with the future origi- 
nality of the young author. Thus, Bach studied Froh- 
berger, Kuhnau, Kerl, Scarlatti, Rameau, Couperin, &c., 
and yet became the great original and self-sustained 
Sebastian Bach; Handel studied Carissimi, Durante, 
Erba, Steffani, and others, and yet no one will deny that 
his Messiah, Jephthah, Judas Maccabeus, Samson, and 
his other great oratorios, are stamped plainly and dis- 
tinctly with every feature of originality, with the seal of 
Georg Friedrich Handel. Who cares for the fact that 
the second subject in Beethoven’s overture to Prometheus 
is constructed on the model of Mozart’s overture to La 
Clemenza di Tito? Who cares for the fact that Shake- 
speare’s King John is founded on another play? In such 
things it is idle to be pedantic, narrow, and hypercritical ; 
let us take the whole on its merits—let us enjoy the entire 
work, and not be fastidious about points that are really 
small and insignificant. Such carping at trifles is a 
musical penny-wisdom and pound-foolishness ; besides, 
how are we to know that the composer did not purposely 
take such or such an air? - Here may be quoted one of 
the most charming remarks of Mozart, a remark full of 
modesty, and strongly expressive of his genuine, natural 
feeling. When the Magic Flute was performed, some 
one remarked to Mozart that the celebrated march of 
the priests in the second act was very like the chorus of 
the priestesses in Gluck’s /phigenia in Tauris. “1am 
well aware of it,” replied Mozart ; “but tell me, would 
you have been able to produce anything more beautiful ? 
I was not, and therefore I took Gluck’s air.” The real 
and true genius need not fear to suffer by the study of 
great models ; real genius will, on the contrary, profit by 
it, and become stronger, and at last independent. By 
such study the inventive faculty will be strengthened, and 
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at last consolidated ; and through continued exercise of 
the inventive, combined with the critical faculty, the crude 
and imperfect can be brought at last to the greatest per- 
fection. “Genius is industry,” says Schiller; “genius 
is patience,” says Buffon; “genius is an inexhaustible 
power of taking trouble,” says Thomas Carlyle. Those 
composers who are but scantily gifted, mistake the means 
for the end ; they consider the form as the idea, and the 
road to the goal as the goal itself. _ 

Every painter receives the advice to study the great 
masters—not to copy them, but to learn the principles, 
maxims, and rules according to which they worked. An 
attentive and systematic study of models will, in the end, 
never destroy the innate originality of the composer, 
though a swferficial study may have this evil effect, be- 
cause weak superficiality seizes only on single points, and 
a weak mind will slavishly attach itself to a single model, 
and thus lose all prospect of developing originality in that 
or any other branch of the art. When the composer 
knows really and truly what he wants, what he is willing 
and able to do, when he has examined and weighed con- 
scientiously, and with a full concentration of his faculties, 
the entire material which is indispensable for his work ; 
when he succeeds in infusing into his work the enthu- 
siasm of his very soul, an original work will undoubtedly 
be the result of his labour. “The form is an outward 
thing; the spirit, the feeling, the idea, which should give 
ife to the dead form, is something inward, mental, and 
individual ;” and, therefore, “‘ almost every composer, if 
he feels thoroughly and deeply, and takes the trouble to 
intensify, purify, and concentrate his ideas, ought to be 
able to compose something which owes its existence to 
his individuality, and is, therefore, to a certain degree, 
original.” ; 

It is necessary to consider briefly the forms of instru- 
mental music, and to examine what is original in these. 
When Spohr writes a concerto in the style of a scena 
cantante, Beethoven a fantasia for piano, voices, and 
orchestra, or a symphony with chorus, we can say that 
these forms are decidedly and immediately new, inasmuch 
as nothing similar to them existed before. But can we 
bestow the epithet original on Mendelssohn’s “Songs 
without Words,” and on some of Schumann’s fanciful 
pieces? If we do so, we must qualify our opinion by say- 
ing that the forms are original, but in a mnxor degree, as 
they are more or less variations or alterations of forms 
which already existed. Thus, the “ Song without 
Words” of Mendelssohn is a kind of bagatelle or noc- 
turne, such as we find composed by Beethoven and Field. 
Again, some of Schumann’s pieces (Album) are a kind 
of “song without words,” but with a suggestive title, 
which assists our imagination in following more clearly 
the composer’s intention. On the other hand, in his 
Scherzos—notwithstanding that they were anticipated by 
Beethoven—Mendelssohn produces something decidedly 
new, for this reason, that the subject—which is, so to say, 
cast in a certain mould or form—is quite distinct from 
that of Beethoven. We may say the same thing concern- 
ing Mendelssohn’s concert-overtures, which have also 
been anticipated by Beethoven in his Zeonore and £g- 
mont overtures. Again, in Schumann’s “ Carnival,” 
‘*Papillons,” ‘ Davidsbiindler,” “ Kreisleriana,” “ Hu- 
moreske,” direct originality may be found, for nothing of 
the kind existed before. Schumann gives us here some. 
what mysterious, fanciful pictures, derived entirely from 
his own musical individuality. Indeed, were we to com- 
pare these hundreds and hundreds of fine tone-creations 
with regard to their abstract or conditional merit of 
originality, we should enter into an interminable laby- 
rinth ; and even if we succeeded in finding our way out, 





we should not have cultivated our appreciation in any 
great degree, and should perhaps only verify to our 
sorrow the old adage, that “‘there’s nothing new under the 
sun. 

The vocal composers may find it much easier to be 
original, in so far as the poet is here the chzef inventor; 
the composer has to adapt his music to the words. 
Richard Wagner’s operas testify that we may hear a 
thoroughly original opera, as he, as poet, succeeded in 
writing a libretto totally unlike anything that has ever 
been written before. 

The amateur or the hearer in general has to beware of 
falling into two mistakes. The frst may be called “the 
hunting after reminiscences.” ‘This is one of the most 
unsatisfactory of habits. It is a kind of nightmare, which 
destroys all pure and natural pleasure; it acts in music 
just as suspicion does in common life—it destroys confi- 
dence and the real enjoyment ; like jealousy, as described 
by Shakespeare, it is, in a musical sense, “the green- 
eyed monster, that doth mar the meat it feeds on.” If 
a person sits down to hear a musical work with the fixed 
purpose of detecting reminiscences of former pieces, it is 
evident that the pleasure he would otherwise enjoy is 
totally destroyed, because in thus lying in wait for the 
reminiscence, the hearer has to bestow on that single 
point the attention he should devote to the whole, and 
loses, in consequence, the effect of the work generally. 
The second danger is the tendency to mistake eccentrici- 
ties and oddities for originality. We might allow that 
peculiarity is a low, perhaps the lowest, form of origi- 
nality ; it is admissible, and if not repeated too frequently, 
will not interfere with the rules of the art. It 1s here, 
again, just as in common life. In the world we meet with 
people who have peculiar manners, but, withal, they may 
be very agreeable and very useful members of society; 
but still we must remember that their claim to considera- 
tion depends upon their positive merits, and not on their 
eccentricities ; and we may apply the same process of 
reasoning to a composer. 

In conclusion, it may once more be observed that the 
principal power of originality lies in the idea and in the 
feeling ; the secondary power of originality is to be found 
in the form. Changes of form are not so material as the 
idea—at least, we are not so impressed by them as by the 
idea, the theme, the subject, which ever must remain the 
principal point. If, however, we meet with pieces in which 
both kinds of originality are combined, the result will be 
most satisfactory. An excellent and familiar example is 
afforded by Beethoven’s so-called “ Moonlight” sonata. 
This sonata is called by Beethoven “ Sonata quasi una 
Fantasia.” Here we see at once that Beethoven departs 
from the ordinary rules, and liberates his piece—or rather, 
his imagination—from the rigorous and heavy fetters 
which the sonata form requires. The sonata usually 
begins with a moderately quick movement. In Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘ Moonlight” sonata, however, the first move- 
ment is very slow ; the second is a Scherzo (or Allegretto), 
and this is succeeded by a tempestuous Finale. This 
alteration is already original ; but another composer might 
have made the same alteration, and yet not have suc- 
ceeded in writing a really and intensely original work. 
The ideas of Beethoven, with which he enlivens the dead 
form, are what we admire most. Here we find him most 
thoroughly original ; it is also the character of the piece, 
the ¢ove or colour which pervades it, which strikes us as 
soentirely new. We meet in the first movement with the 
warmest, sincerest, most devotional feeling ; again, we 
find an intellectuality which surrounds the whole with an 
indescribable charm—with a kind of halo. The wonderful 
last movement, on the other hand, breathes a passion, a 
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fire, an energy, which no piano work before could boast. 
Towards the end of the piece this passion increases to a 
storm ; it reaches the climax, and then decreases propor- 
tionately. And yet in this truly original work we cannot 
point out a single eccentricity, a single chord, or com- 
bination of sounds, which might be called odd or peculiar. 
The material with which the tone-poet works is of the 
simplest, yet soundest, kind; it is the manner in which 
this material isarranged and used that delights us ; and 
if ever we experienced the truth of the old French pro- 
verb, “ C'est le ton qui fait la musique,” it is here. We 
have seen that true originality has its origin in the inner 
life of the artist; it is the fountain, the source and cause 
from which the work of art proceeds. But originality 
alone, even where a great amount has been granted to the 
artist—even where he is endowed with producing works 
entirely unlike those of other composers—will not be able 
to develop itself without earnest and anxious study, with- 
out deep thought. There must be a thorough acquiescence 
between the individual feeling and the absolute and indis- 
pensable laws and rules of the art, for both feeling and 
art are rooted in nature, and an even balance between the 
subject, the composer’s thought, and the art—the means 
by which it is exhibited—is undoubtedly necessary to pro- 
duce a really original work. For, as Goethe truly says 
in his “ Apotheosis of the Artist” :— 

“The happiest genius will hardly succeed by nature 
and instinct alone in rising to the sublime. Art is art; 
he who has not thought it out has no right to call himself 
an artist. Here all groping in the dark is vain ; before a 
man can produce anything great, he must understand the 
means by which he is to produce it.” 








GEORGE ELIOT AS A MUSICIAN. 
By FR. NIECKS. 
(Continued from page 222.) 


THOSE who say that music will supersede all the other 
arts cannot know much about art. For if they did, they 
would be aware that the several arts are differently con- 
stituted ; that where one is strong another is weak; that 
what is easy to one, is beyond the reach of another. The 
same reason should also temper with a wise scepticism 
the belief in the superiority of music over the other arts. 
Moreover, to compare things diverse in kind and in aims, 
each possessed of excellences unattainable by the others, 
seems to me an unprofitable as well as delicate occupation. 
‘“* Music,” says Richard Wagner, “can never, and in no 
connection which concerns it, cease to be the supreme 
and redeeming art.” Without the restrictive clause 
““which concerns it,” one would have felt inclined to ex- 
claim on this occasion, as one feels on all occasions when 
musicians make too presumptuous statements, “ Vous étes 
orsevre, M. Josse,” or “ Nothing like leather,” or in more 
direct words, “You are not an unbiassed judge in the 
matter.” George Eliot’s quotation from Hegel points 
to the vital principle of music. It is tothe human element 
—to what Taine describes as “the more or less distant 
imitation of the cry, which is the direct, natural, and com- 
plete expression of passion”—that music owes its great 
power over man. Whilst giving full weight to this ele- 
ment, we must, however, take great care to remember 
that it is not the only one—nay, not even the only im- 
portant one. But let us read the continuation of the last 
extract from George Eliot’s letter to J. Sibree :— 


‘I cannot recognise the truth of all that is said about the necessity 
of religious fervour to high art. I am sceptical as to the real ex- 


ception of the varied states of which the human mind is susceptible, 
with ability to give them out anew in intensified expression. It is 
true that the older the world gets originality becomes less possible. 
Great subjects are used up, and civilisation tends ever more to re- 
press individual predominance, highly-wrought agony, or ecstatic 
joy. But all the gentler emotions will be ever new, ever wrought up 
into more and more lovely combinations ; and genius will probably 
take their direction.” 


The best part of the above passage is no doubt the 
third sentence, which sets forth an important truth with 
great clearness. The concluding remarks do not compel 
assent so readily. Nevertheless, they are worthy of con- 
sideration. 

George Eliot’s taste was catholic in music as in other 
matters. If she had a supreme favourite, it was the 
“‘slorious” Beethoven, whose symphonies, sonatas, and 
other great works, she loved and admired exceedingly, and 
whose “exquisite” Adelaide she considered the “ne plus 
ultra of passionate song.” As to Handel’s music, it 
brought to her always “a revival.” An allusion to a 
piece, perhaps the Chaconne, heard at the Monday 
Popular Concerts—“ an amazing thing of Bach’s played 
by the amazing Joachim”—characterises her attitude 
towards the Leipzig cantor. In Schubert’s songs she took 
an especial delight. Here is what she writes on May 10, 
1847, of a performance of Mendelssohn’s £/ijah, con- 
ducted by the composer, the fourth crowded performance 
of the work in Exeter Hall :—“ It is a glorious produc- 
tion; and altogether I look upon it as a kind of sacra- 
mental purification of Exeter Hall for all that is to be 
perpetrated there during this month of May.” 

George Eliot enjoyed operas no less than oratorios ; 
nay, for one reason, at least—a non-artistic one—she even 
preferred the former to all kinds of concerts. Still, she 
had her regrets about operas. But what person blessed— 
or, if you like, cursed—with thoughtfulness and good 
taste has not had regrets about this brilliant, puerile, en- 
thralling, monstrous offspring of modern civilisation ? 


‘‘I can bear the opera better than any other evening entertain- 
ment, because the house is airy and the stalls are comfortable. The 
opera is a great, great product; pity we can’t always have fine 
weltgeschichtliche [z.e., universo-historical] dramatic motives wedded 
with fine music, instead of trivialities or hideousnesses. Perhaps this 
last is too strong a word for anything except the 7'raviata. Rigo- 
Jetto is unpleasant, but it is a superlatively fine tragedy in the 
Nemesis. I think I don’t know a finer.” 


George Eliot seems to be at variance with Richard 
Wagner, who was against historical—z.e., politico-histori- 
cal—subjects, and in favour of mythical ones. But had 
she explained what she meant by “ weltgeschichtliche 
motives,” the discrepancy would ‘probably have dis- 
appeared, or, at least, have been considerably reduced. 
For do not the contentions of rational beings arise rather 
from the misunderstandng of words than from the incom- 
patibility of their ideas? 

The effect of the delicious musicof Weber’s Der Frei- 
schiitz was completely spoiled to George Eliot by the 
absence of recitative and “the terrible /afsus from 
melody to ordinary speech.” In Gounod’s Faust, a 
favourite opera of hers, she was “much thrilled by the 
great symbolical situations, and by the music.” Gounod’s 
Faust reminds me of Prince Radziwill’s music to Goethe’s 
Faust, which George Eliot heard at Munich in 1858. 
The Prince’s work is so little known that it may be worth 
while to quote her criticism of it, although I have no in- 
tention to claim authoritativeness for these carelessly- 
jotted diary notes :—“I admired especially the earlier 
part, the Easter-morning song of the spirits, the beggar’s 
song, and other things, until after the scene in Auer- 





istence of such fervour in any of the greatestartists. Artistic power 
Seems to me to resembie dramatic power—to be an intimate per- 


bach’s cellar, which is set with much humour and fancy. 
But the scene between Faust and Marguerite is bad— 
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‘Meine Ruh ist hin’ quite pitiable, and the ‘ Kénig in 
Thule’ not good. Gretchen’s second song, in which she 
implores he!p of the Schmerzensreiche, touched me a good 
deal.”* All au horities say that Prince Radziwill’s music 
contains much interesting matter ; but most of them say 
also that it contains matter below as well as above me- 
diocrity. If the compcs_r had not been a prince, he 
would have, perhaps, more easily attained perfectness. 
But would his work have as easily attained publicity? I 
read with especial interest George Eliot’s account of 
her first impressions of Wagner's op‘ras. “ We were so 
fortunate,” she writes in her /owrnal of August—October, 
1854, “as to have all three of Wagner’s most celebrated 
operas while we were at Weimar. G. [George H. Lewes], 
however, had no patience to sit out more than two acts of 
Lohengrin; and, indeed, I too was weary. The decla- 
mation appeared to me monotonous, and situations, in 
themselves trivial or disagreeable, were dwelt on fa- 
tiguingly. Without feeling competent to pass a judgment 
on this opera as music, one may venture to say that it 
fails in one grand requisite of art, based on an unchange- 
able element—the need for contrast. With the P/egende 
Hollinder [Flying Dutchman] I was delighted ; the poem 
and the music were alike charming. The 7axnhdauser, 
too, created in me a desire to hear it again. Many of the 
situations, and much of the music, struck me as remark- 
ably fine. And I appreciated these operas all the better 
retrospectively when we saw the /Ye7schitz.” The writer 
of these remarks seems to have preserved the favourable 
opinion formed by her at Weimar—probably formed 
even a more favourable one subsequently ; at any rate, 
on May 15. 1877, she and Mr. Lewes went for the third 
time to a Wagner rehearsal. These were rehearsals for 
the Wagner concerts, which, partly under the composer’s 
conductorship, took place at the Albert Hall on the 7th, 
oth, 12th, 14th, 16th, roth, 28th, and 29th May, 1877. 
From Richard Wagner to his niece Johanna Wagner is 
but one step, and this one step brings us also to Gluck. 
George Eliot admired both. On January 9, 1855, she 
writes from Berlin to her friend Miss Sara Hennell :— 


‘Last week we had Orpheus and Eurvdice, and I heard, for the 
first time, at once an opera of Gluck’s and Johanna Wagner. It is 
one of the glories of Berlin to give Gluck’s operas, and it is also 
something of a glory to have ‘die Wagner.’ She is really a fine 
actress and fine singer ; her voice is not ravishing, but she is mistress 
of it, I thought of you that evening, and wished you could hear and 
see what I know would interest you greatly—I refer rather to Gluck’s 
opera than to Johanna Wagner. ‘The scene in which Orpheus 
(Johanna Wagner) enters Tartarus, is met by the awful shades, and 
charms them into ecstatic admiration till they make way for him to 
pass on, is very fine.” 


Johanna Wagner (born in 1828), who already at an 
early age tried her powers on the boards, created in 1844, 
at Dresden, the part of Elizabeth (written for her) in her 
uncle’s opera Zannhduser, studied from 1846 to 1848, 
under Viardot-Garcia, in Paris, belonged from 1850 to 
1862 to the Berlin Court Opera-house, and subsequently 
remained yet for some years on the stage as an actress, 
was one of the most remarkable and excellent singers and 
tragedians of her time. How she outshone and surpassed 
all her fellow-artists at the Berlin Opera may be gathered 
from George Eliot’s humorous diary account of the 
above-mentioned performance of Orphcus and Eurydice. 
Orpheus, by the way, was one of Johanna Wagner’s best 
parts—probably the best of her best parts, to which be- 
longed Fides (Prophet), Valentine (Huguenots), Eglantine 
(Euryanthe), and Ortrud (Lohengrin). 


“Our great anxiety was to see and hear Johanna Wagner, so we 
took tickets for the Orpheus, which Mlle. Solmar told us she thought 
her best part. We were thoroughly delighted both with her and her 
music. The caricatures of the Furies, the ballet girls, and the 





butcher-like Greek shades in Elysium, the ugly, screaming Eurydice, 
and the droll appearance of Timzek as Amor, in which she looked 
like a shop-girl who has donned a masquerade dress impromptu 
without changing her head-dress—all these absurdities were rather 
an amusement than a drawback to our pleasure; for the Orpheus 
was perfect in himself, and looked like a noble horse among mules 
and donkeys.” 


George Eliot not only knew how to enjoy whatever was 
good, but also how to discriminate between the different 
kinds and degrees. For instance, she writes on Feb. 19, 
1859: “* Pretty Arabella Goddard we heard play at Berlin 
—play the very things you heard as a donne bouche at 
the last (the ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith’ among the rest)— 
none the less delightful from being so unlike the piano 
playing of Liszt and Clara Schumann, whom we had 
heard at Weimar—both great, and one the greatest.” 

The concert at which George Eliot heard Arabella 
Goddard play was given by Roger, the celebrated French 
tenor singer, and Vivier, the no less celebrated French- 
horn player. The former’s singing of the “ Erl King” was 
to her a memorable treat. “He gave the full effect to 
Schubert’s beautiful dramatic music; and his way of 
falling from melody into awe-struck speech in the final 
words ‘war todt’ abides with one. I never felt so 
thoroughly the beauty of that divine ballad before.” If 
the name of virtuoso is applicable only to those artists 
who have mastered the greatest technical difficulties, then 
Eugéne Léon Vivier was not a virtuoso. He confined 
himself to a small compass and simple compositions. 
Beauty of tone and insinuating expressiveness were the 
distinguishing qualities of his performances. Admirable as 
these qualities were, it was another accomplishment which 
first drew upon him public attention, and procured for 
him that universal fame which he would else have hardly 
attained. This accomplishment was the simultaneous 
production of three, or even four, sounds—the playing of 
triads in their inverted forms (chords of the sixth, and 
and chords of the fourth and sixth) as weil as in their 
original form, and with an equal sonorousness of all the 
parts. George Eliot does not tell us anything of Vivier’s 
musical performances, but she enables us to form a good 
idea of the nature of his drollery and practical jokes. 
For the reader must know that Vivier’s reputation as a 
plaisant and mystificateur was as great as that of a horn 
‘player. “He says Germans take off their hats on all 
possible pretexts—not for the sake of politeness, but 
pour étre embarrassants. They have wide streets simply 
to embarrass you, by making it impossible to descry a 
shop or a friend. A German always has //rce gloves, 
‘On ne sait pas pourquoi.’ ‘There is a dog tax in order 
to maintain a narrow /ro/¢o7r in Berlin, and every one who 
keeps a dog feels authorised to keep the ¢vottoir, and 
move aside for no one. If he has two dogs, he drives out 
of the ¢vo¢toir the man who has only one. ‘The very dogs 
begin to be aware of it: if you kick one when he is off 
the /rottotr he will bear it patiently, but on the /rotfocr he 
resents it vehemently.” Thus much for Vivier’s drollery ; 
now for a specimen of his practical jokes. “ He gave us,” 
writes George Eliot, “quite a bit of Molitre in a descrip- 
tion of a mystification at a restaurant. He says to the 
waiter—‘ Vous voyez ce monsieur Ja. C’est le pauvre 
M. Colignon.’ (Il faut qu'il soit quelqu’un qui prend trés 
peu—une tasse de café ou comme ¢a, et qui ne dépense 
pas trop.) ‘Je suis son ami. Il est fou. Je le garde. 
Combien doit-il payer?’ ‘Un franc.’ ‘ Voila.” Then 
Vivier goes out. Presently the so-called M. Colignon 
asks how much he has to pay, and is driven to exaspera- 
tion by the reiterated assurance of the waiter—‘ C’est 
payé, M. Colignon.’” These few reminiscences give a 
clearer idea of Vivier—who, by the way, is still living, 
although he has not been heard in public for many years 
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—than many a bulky biography gives of the subject it 
treats of. 

One leaves such amusing company unwillingly. Yet it 
must be. And if we find that we get into company which 
is more than amusing, we shall soon be comforted. Now, 
what say you to a visit to Liszt? George Eliot shall 
introduce us. She saw him frequently at Weimar in 
1854, and seems to have had a good deal of intercourse 
with him. At any rate, she has much that is interesting 
to tell of him. Would that this could be said of all who 
during the last three months have written on the same 
subject! “Liszt looked splendid as he conducted the 
opera [Ernani, with which, about the middle of Sep- 
tember, the season was opened]. The grand outline of 
his face and floating hair were seen to advantage as they 
were thrown into dark relief by the stage lamps.” She 
found his conversation charming, and thought she had 
never met with a person whose manner of telling a story 
was so piquant. “ Liszt’s replies were always felicitous and 
characteristic.” But I will no longer button-hole the 
reader, as it were, on the threshold which he longs to 
pass. 

‘*The first time we were asked to breakfast at his house, the 
Altenburg, we were shown into the garden, where, in a saloon 
formed by overarching trees, the déjeuner was set out. We found 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben, the lyric poet, Dr. Schade, a Gelehrter, 
and Cornelius [Peter Cornelius, the composer]. Presently came a 
Herr—or Doctor—Raff, a musician, who has recently published a 
volume, called ‘ Wagnerfrage’ [a pamphlet]. Soon after we were 
joined by Liszt and the Princess Marie, an elegant, gentle-looking 
girl of seventeen, and last by the Princess Wittgenstein, with her 
nephew, Prince Eugéne, and a young French artist, a pupil of 
Scheffer. The Princess was tastefully dressed in a morning robe of 
some semi-transparent white material, lined with orange colour, 
which formed the bordering and ornamented the sleeves, a black 
lace jacket, and a piquant cap, set on the summit of her comb, and 
trimmed with violet colour. When the cigars came, Hoffmann 
was requested to read some of his poetry, and he gave us a baccha- 
nalian poem with great spirit. I sat'next to Liszt, and my great 
delight was to watch him and observe the sweetness of his expres- 
sion. Genius, benevolence, and tenderness beam from his whole 
countenance, and his manners are in perfect harmony with it. Then 
came the thing I longed for---his playing. I sat near him, so that I 
could see both his hands and face. For the first time in my life I 
beheld real inspiration—for the first time I heard the true tones of the 
piano, He played one of his own compositions—one of a series of 
religious fantasies [Harmonies poétiques et religieuses?), There 
was nothing strange or excessive about his manner. His manipula- 
tion of the instrument was quiet and easy, and his face was simply 
grand—the lips compressed and the head thrown a little backward. 
When the music expressed quiet rapture or devotion, a sweet smile 
flitted over his features; when it was triumphant, the nostrils di- 
lated. There was nothing petty or egotistic to mar the picture.” 


George Eliot's Life, as related in her Letters and 
Journals, contains a great deal more about Liszt, anda 
great deal more about other musicians; but for this I 
must refer the reader to the book itself, which my extracts 
have shown, I hope, to be well worthy of his attention. 








THE LEEDS TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL. 
THE fifth triennial festival at Leeds occupied the attention 
of the musical world of this country for a whole week. 
The effect will be more permanent. It has been one of 
the most successful of the series ever yet undertaken in 
the “metropolis of glorified wool.” From the time that 
the first idea was suggested until now many things have 
been done at these Leeds festivals which have had more 
or less influence on art. The gathering of 1886 will be 
memorable for more than one contribution which the 
world, if it is sensible of its duty, will not willingly let die. 
Sterndale Bennett’s AZay Queen was written for the 
festival which took place in 1858, when the Queen opened 
the Town Hall on September 7th, the /ocws in guo the 





performances have ever since been given on like occa-- 
sions. The success of the first festival was sufficiently 
great to lead to the proposal to make them triennial. 
The medical charities of the town, in whose interests the 
festivals are undertaken, benefited by the initial venture 
to the extent of some £2,000. The hope that the festivals 
might be made continuous was abandoned at the time,. 
and not taken up again until thirteen years after. The 
enterprise was revived, Sir Michael Costa was engaged as 
conductor, and several new works were produced. Among 
these were Macfarren’s oratorio, St. John the Baptist,. 
and Smart’s Bride of Dunkerron, both written for the 
Birmingham Festival of the previous year, 1873. Under 
the altered conditions, the second festival became an 
assured success, and, after paying all expenses, the 
medical charities were the better by £1,000. 

In 1877 the festival had more happy results, and was 
musically important as giving to the world Professor 
Macfarren’s oratorio Joseph, which was written for the 
occasion. Sir Michael Costa again conducted, though. 
for the last time. 

In 1880 Mr. Arthur Sullivan supplied the place of con- 
ductor, and the musical and financial success was most. 
marked. The band and chorus were strengthened in 
numbers, the aggregate being raised to 420 performers, 
and no fewer than ten of the leading vocalists available 
for such a purpose were engaged. The Committee, more- 
over, included in their programme three important com- 
positions by native masters, of which two—Mr, Sullivan’s 
Martyr of Antioch and Mr. J. F. Barnett’s Budding of 
the Ship—were specially written. The third was Bennett’s 
May Queen. A profit of £2,300 was made, of which 
4330 was kept as the nucleus of a reserve fund. 

The next festival, the fourth, was conducted by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, and three new works by native composers 
were produced. These were an oratorio, King David, 
by Sir G. A. Macfarren ; a cantata, Gray’s Elegy, by 
Alfred Cellier ; and the “97th Psalm,” by Joseph Barnby. 
An oratorio, Zhe End of the World, by Joachim Raff, 
was also produced. The composer had been invited to 
conduct his work, and had accepted the invitation, but 
his death took place before the testival, and Leeds was 
prevented from doing him the honour intended. 

At the two festivals conducted by Sir Arthur Sullivan 
the chorus singing was remarkably fine, and the great 
power and heartiness of the Yorkshire chorus singing was 
brought prominently forward by a conductor who had 
perfect sympathy with the singers, and inspired them 
with the confidence necessary to the fulfilment of their 
own wishes. Mr. James Broughton, the choirmaster, 
had in each case manifested the greatest capacity for 
training large bodies of voices. 

The festival of 1886 saw several changes. Mr. Brough- 
ton retired, from ill-health, and was succeeded by his 
relative Mr. Alfred Broughton, a musician in every way 
competent for the duties he had undertaken. From some 
cause or another, however, the constitution of the choral 
body was neither so strong nor so well balanced. 
The character of the soprano voices was sweet, though 
weak, and the needful balance required could only have 
been obtained by the augmentation of numbers. This 
was seen when it was too late to remedy it. The altos, 
female and male, were Jacking in tone; the tenors, 
tonsillitic and nasal in» quality, did not always sing in 
tune; but the basses were magnificent, of the old York- 
shire quality, which brought a thrill of pleasure each 
time it was heard--and even each time the effect was 
thought of. 

In any other place the chorus would have been. 
thought satisfactory. It was only because of the memory 
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of former days, still living in the minds of those who 
had been present at the previous festivals, that the 
feeling was one of disappointment—less for the cause of 
music than for the reputation of Leeds. 

That the committee was anxious for the maintenance 
of the fame the choir had earned, and the good opinion 
entertained by musicians in general of the capacities of 
the forces gathered at these triennial meetings, was con- 
clusively shown by the rehearsals on the spot and else- 
where. It was currently reported that there had been 
fifty meetings of the choir. The band had had three 
days’ rehearsals in London, and choir, band, and prin- 
cipals, meeting together for the first time at Leeds, had 
the advantage of three long and heavy rehearsals on the 
Monday and Tuesday of the festival week. The evening 
of the last-named day was, as usual, wisely devoted to rest. 

The festival proper began on Wednesday, Oct. 13th, 
with the National Anthem, arranged by Costa. The 
vulgarity of this arrangement ought to excite the younger 
bloods in music to do something better by way of com- 
memorating the Queen’s Jubilee. 

After the due performance of this arrangement, Handel’s 
oratorio—or rather, compilation—/svae/ in Egypt, was 
given, with Miss Anna Williams, Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Madame Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Brereton, and Mr. 
Santley, as chief singers. Madame Patey made her usual 
fine effect in singing the sensational phrase the aria in 
“Their land brought forth frogs,” by descending in a 
scale-passage to the lower E flat. None but the possessor 
of an exceptional voice could manage such a device. 
Whether it was in strict obedience to the composer’s 
intention may be left an open question. The duet “The 
Lord is a man of war” created a sensation, as also did 
Mr. E. Lloyd’s delivery of “The enemy said.” Mr. 
Lloyd gives way to the emotion of the words he is called 
upon to sing, and often produced a very fine effect. He 
must be cautioned, however, against a too liberal use of 
the /vemo/o in his singing ; for he can afford to leave that 
device to others less highly gifted and liberally endowed than 
himself. The choruses were, on the whole, well sung. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s independence of recently-established tra- 
dition, and his better regard for the spirit of the work he 
is called upon to interpret, prompted him to make one or 
two changes in the pace of the movement of several of 
the choruses. These changes were in every case improve- 
ments. There is no reason why the choruses of Handel, 
or of any other composer, should be dragged out until 
every particle of spirit is torn out of them. Sir Michael 
Costa, who instituted the practice of taking the choruses 
of Handel slower than heretofore, was probably compelled 
to do so because of the difficulty of getting large masses 
of voices, such as those he was called upon to direct at a 
Handel Festival, to move with accuracy and rapidity. 
Those who follow the practice of one great man without 
thinking of his reasons, perpetuate that practicé whether 
it is desirable or not in their own particular cases, until it 
requires an equally great man to reform the custom 
before it becomes mischievous. For these reasons Sir 
Arthur Sullivan deserves support in his endeavour to 
present familiar works in an aspect which shall not 
produce the proverbial sequence of familiarity. /svae/ 
in Egypt was given in the shortest time on record, to 
the increased interest of the work. In the evening of the 
same day Mackenzie’s Story of Sayid was presented, 
and not only because it was the first of the promised 
novelties, but also because it was one of the most 
interesting works produced by its author. The “story,” 
taken from Edwin Arnold’s “ Pearls of the Faith,” and 
adapted as a cantata by Joseph Bennett, is very dramatic 
and original. Sayid, “the terror of the desert,” is taken 





prisoner, and brought in chains to the city of his captor. 
While there he is recognised by the king as one who gave 
him drink: one time when he was exhausted—that is to 
say, he saved him from death. In return for this he 
promises to grant him any boon but his life. He asks per- 
mission to visit his aged father. The daughter of the 
king, who has fallen in love with Sayid, offers to become 
his hostage. He departs, and returns in time to save this 
noble young lady, who, failing his appearance, is to die 
at sundown. The king is so struck by his magnanimity, 
that he pardons him and gives him the hand of his 
daughter. In the limits ot space at disposal it is 
impossible to describe in detail the musical treatment. 
A few general words must therefore suffice. It is full of 
dramatic power and feeling, and so happily tells the 
story, that the attentive listener can realise the various 
scenes in his mind’s eye. Moreover, it is full of melody, 
a change which will be gladly welcomed by all who wish 
well to the composer. There are several charming songs, 
and a march which will live. The scoring is superb, and 
the choral exsembles most powerful. It would make as 
thrilling an opera as it does a cantata. The music, 
without losing any of its originality, is full of local colour 
effects, to which the richness of the orchestra contributes 
as largely as they do to augmenting the dramatic situa- 
tions. It is, out and out, the most interesting of all the 
works of Mackenzie, and is likely to be the most popular. 
It was splendidly performed. The chorus sang well; the 
band, a few slips excepted, was excellent. The soloists, 
Madame Albani, Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. Iver McKay, 
and Mr. Watkin Mills, did justice to themselves and to 
the work they were called upon to interpret, and the 
composer, who conducted his own work, received 2 
perfect ovation at the conclusion. 

A selection from Mozart’s /domeneo, in which Mrs. 
Hutchinson sang the solos so cleverly that it was difficult 
to decide whether Italian or English was the tongue em- 
ployed, Weber’s overture to Euryanthe, conducted by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, and two-part songs by Henry Leslie 
and Berthold Tours, conducted by Mr. Alfred Broughton, 
completed the concert. 

The second day, Bach’s Mass in B minor, solos by Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Damian, Mr. Barton McGuckin, 
and Mr. Santley, with the odd/igato parts for the extra 
instruments played by Messrs. W. Morrow, F. McGrath, 
and W. A. Ellis, trumpets formed on the old German 
model expressly for the occasion; oboe d’amore, Messrs. 
H. G. Lebon and George Horton ; flute, Mr. O. Svendsen ; 
violin, Mr. Carrodus; and horn, Mr. T. E. Mann. This 
last-named instrument was employed because the corua 
di caccta, for which Bach wrote, has disappeared and left 
no trace. In our opinion the substitution was incorrect. 
The tone did not mix with the bassoons, and the passages 
are better fitted for the oboe or cor anglais. The corno di 
caccia was doubtless of similar tone to the cor anglais, and 
probably was one of the set of reed instruments known te 
English posterity as the “ waits,” the cor anglais being 
the only surviving member of that group. The per- 
formance was very good on all sides. 

Our readers will remember that the first performance 
in England was given on April 26th, 1876, by the “ Bach 
Choir,” a body of musicians headed by Arthur Coleridge, 
the late Sir Charles Freake, Otto Goldschmidt, Sir George 


.Grove, Dr. Stainer, A. H. D. Prendergast, and others. 


The “Bach Choir” was an independent formation, 
created for the sole purpose of producing the Mass in this 
country. All the credit due in the.matter belongs to the 
“ Choir,” and not to the “ Society,” as so frequently stated, 
for the “ Bach Society,” which was founded by Sterndale 
Bennett, has ceased to exist for many years. 
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In the evening, the second novelty, a ballad for chorus 
and orchestra, by C. V. Stanford, “ The Revenge.” It 
is set to words by Tennyson. The composer has done his 
best to overscore the work, and to make it as little like 
an English composition as possible. He has taken 
Brahms as his model, and has most sincerely flattered his 
prototype. Beethoven’s Symphony in Cc Minor, and a 
very fine performance of Mendelssohn’s : “ Walpurgis 
Night,” with Miss Damian, Mr. Iver McKay, and Mr. 
Brereton, as principals, sent the audience delighted away. 

On Friday morning, Herr Antonin Dvordk conducted 
his oratorio S¢. Ludmila, written for this festival. He had 
the advantage of the co-operation of a fine quartet of solo 
vocalists, Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Santley.. The band and chorus did their 
best for the work; but the result was disappointment. 
Dvorak is a Bohemian composer ; his subject is the patron 
saint of Bohemia. The composer's special characteristic 
is found in his use of the forms of melody and harmony 
peculiar to his native land. These gave a spice of 
novelty, if not of originality, to his setting of the S/adat 
Mater and The Spectre's Bride. ‘Nith the exception of 
an occasional phrase borrowed from the latter work, 
which may or may not have been of a national character, 
there is nothing in St. Ludmila which suggests “local 
colouring.” There are phrases which not only suggest 
thoughts of Handel, Mendelssohn, Gounod, Spohr, Weber, 
Wagner, Haydn, Beethoven, and others, but irresistibly 
call to mind the very works which passed through the 
mind of the composer. He has written down as inspira- 
tions things which are -only recollections. _ Moreover, 
there is no dramatic point in the work, and scarcely a 
passage which moves the heart. The head is delighted 
with the cleverness of the scoring, but the rest is nothing. 
The voice parts are badly written ; Madame Patey had 
to alter much in her part—the composer not understand- 
ing, or not caring to understand, the contralto voice. It 
is probably one of the works destined, like Macfarren’s 
King David, also written for a former Leeds festival, to 
adorn the shelves of the curious, but never to become 
popular through frequent performance. The story is 
feeble in the extreme. The English libretto, filtered 
through a German translation from the Hungarian, teems 
with solecisms and commonplaces which would not be out 
of place in a comic opera, but here are most laughable. 
All the dramatic incidents in the life of St. Ludmila have 
been carefully avoided. In the first scene we find her a 
pagan assisting at pagan rites, and helping their splendour 
by special gifts. A Christian priest breaks a golden idol, 
and she becomes converted. She seeks the priest in his 
hiding-place, to learn further knowledge of the true way. 
The prince of the land is out hunting. His hind escapes 
him. He sees Ludmila, and loses his heart. He becomes 
converted. They are married. This takes three long, 
tedious, and overwrought scenes to tell. The audience 
go away wearied and cross, and wish they had never 
heard of the Saint. They are glad that the original author 
of the libretto has got a name with so many consonants 
that they cannot pronounce it, or they would probably 
remember him another time. As it is, they are not sorry 
it is well over. 

In the evening Mrs. Hutchinson sang the solo in Schu- 
mann’s “ Advent Hymn,” a work which was probably 
selected by the Committee because it shows the composer 
at his worst, and it is necessary to demonstrate the fact 
that more than one with a reputation can write dull 
music. A magnificent performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“Scotch Symphony ;” an appreciative representation of a 
clever overture in E minor by Mr. F. Kilvington Hattersley, 
a local musician ; Bishop’s “Tramp Chorus,” solo Mrs. 











Hutchinson ; song from Halévy’s La Fuzve, magn fi :ently 


declaimed by Mr. E. Lloyd; a cavatina from Naéduco, 
given-by Mr. F. King; a ballet suite composed cf pieces 
by Sullivan, Bizet, Délibes, and Gounod, and producing a 
quaint and not unpleasing effect; and Wagner’s overture 
to Der Fliegende Holldinder—made up the items of the 
evening’s entertainment. 

On Friday, the 16th, the work of the week was given. 
This was Sullivan’s Golden Legend, words adapted by 
Joseph Bennett from Longfellow’s poem. It is full of 
the sweetest melody, beautiful harmony, and glorious 
orchestral effects. The opening phrase, where the bells 
of Strassburg ring out, is conceived in the most poetical 
and thrilling spirit. It is a work which will become as 
widely popular as the comic operas already so well asso- 
ciated with Sullivan’s name. The character of Lucifer in 
the cantata is one of the happiest ever realised in music. 
The greater number of the critics who commented on the 
work seemed to think that this picture of an individuality 
was the “ element of humour” which was to be expected in 
a serious composition from one who had been so successful 
in that sort of musical expression in his other works. 
Their unanimity in this matter must have afforded the com- 
poser “an element of humour” outside of his intention in 
his undertaking. The performance was all that could be 
desired. Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, 
Mr. W. Mills, and Mr. F. King, with the band and chorus, 
all united to do justice to themselves and the beautiful work 
they were called upon to present tothe public. Thecom- 
poser was literally pelted with flowers by the ladies of the 
chorus at the conclusion of his work. The first part of SZ. 
Paul, with Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. 
Barton McGuckin, and Mr. Watkin Mills, as soloists, 
ended the morning’s labours. 

Elijah on Saturday evening to a crowded house, with 
Miss Anna Williams, Mrs. Broughton, Madame Patey, 


‘Miss Damian, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Iver McKay, Mr. Brere- 


ton, and Mr. Santley, brought the whole festival to a 
close. 

All the new works are to be given in London during 
the course of the season, and it will then be possible to 
speak of them more in detail. It may now be added that 
the festival, despite a few shortcomings already hinted 
at, was both an artistic as well as a financial success. 








SULLIVAN’S WIKADO AT THE CARL 
THEATRE, VIENNA. 
Dr. HANSLICK has written the following criticism on the 
above work, in a recent number of the WVeue Freie 
Presse :— 


“A glance at the play-bill upset all our previouly con- 
ceived notions of the wonders which we had heard about 
Japan in our school-days. A burning curiosity consumed 
us to see the ruler of this kingdom, the Mikado, whose 
peculiarity consists just in the fact that no one is allowed 
to see him. The Mikado, raised into a kind of fabulous 
divinity by the policy of those who rule their ruler, is all 
his life kept apart from all contact with his people. He 
may not show himself to anybody; no one, with the ex- 
ception of his courtiers, has access to him. Once a year 
only he enters a gallery, the lower part of which is open, 
so that his feet may be seen. The Mikado (that is, the 
‘worthy of honour’), may never touch the ground; so 
that if he wants fresh air within the limits of his great 
palace, he is carried by bearers on their shoulders, every 
one else having been previously sent out of sight as 
quickly as possible. The purest maidens alone are per- 
mitted to make the clothes of this poor, ever-imprisoned 
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divinity, and his food is served each time on new dishes, 
which are then broken. 

“Like this Japanese china, the god-like glory of the 
Mikado has now been shattered by the desecrating hand 
of the librettist Gilbert, and Sullivan the composer. They 
bring the sublime Invisible One bodily before our eyes 
like any other mortal, and make him talk nonsense and 
make the most absurd antics. 

“The Mikado, so runs the argument, is unpleasantly 
struck by the fact that for a year past there have been no 
executions in the town of Titipu. He issues a command 
that, if within a month no one has been beheaded, the 
office of Lord High Executioner shall be done away with, 
and the town degraded to the rank of a village. Upon 
this there is great excitement among the inhabitants, and 
especially in the ministers of Titipu, of whom there are 
only two. One of these, named Ko-Ko, formerly a tailor, 
is Lord High Executioner ; the other, Pooh-Bah, is Lord 
High Everything Else—namely, Chancellor, Field Mar- 
shal, Judge, Minister of Finance, even Archbishop of 
Titipu. Ko-Ko has become engaged to a charming 
maiden, Yum-Yum, who, with two other young girls, has 
only just left school. Most unwillingly does she obey her 
hated guardian and fiancé, Ko-Ko, for she has given her 
heart to a young fellow named Nanki-Poo. The latter is 
the son of the Mikado, and, in order to avoid a marriage 
with an elderly maid-of-honour, he has secretly fled from 
home and is wandering about under the guise of a min- 
strel, seeking his beloved Yum-Yum. He finds her in 
Titipu, and, to his horror, as the bride-elect of the mighty 
Ko-Ko. In desperation he resolves to kill himself, and, 
with the fatal rope in his hand, at that moment he comes 
across Ko-Ko. A man longing for death! What an in- 
valuable discovery for Ko-Ko, who is at his wits’ end to 
tind somebody to execute! He instantly urges on Nanki- 
Poo the advisability of his being beheaded rather than 
hung. After a long dispute Nanki-Poo acquiesces, on 
condition that he is first allowed to marry Yum-Yum; a 
month after the wedding his head shall be the ransom. 
Ko-Ko, who above everything dreads the Mikado’s dis- 
pleasure, agrees to this, and the first act closes quite 
happily on the nuptial festivities of Nanki-Poo and Yum- 
Yum. But threatening clouds soon hover above the 
lovers’ heads. The Mikado appears in person, in order 
to assure himself that his command is being carried out. 
The execution of Nanki-Poo is described to him with all 
the dreadful particulars, as though it had really taken 
place, and the official document is handed to him, by 
which he discovers that they have executed Azs son. He 
therefore commands that Ko-Ko shall be executed; but 
the latter happily produces Nanki-Poo alive and well. 
Upon this, however, Katisha, the horrid old maid-of- 
honour, puts forth her presumptive claims that Nanki- 
Poo shall marry her. What is to be done? Ko-Ko is 
hereupon obliged to offer himself as a substitute. He 
woos the clderly one with a tender declaration of love, 
after which she falls upon his neck in a surprisingly short 
time, and the piece ends to the satisfaction of all, with 
two weddings and not a single execution. 

“The JZikado, which is expressly styled a burlesque, 
makes no pretension to be anything but comic, and this it 
fulfils thoroughly, less by the actual substance of the very 
simple action than by the drollery and liveliness of the 
performance. The dialogue sparkles with happy ideas 
and satirical points, especially in the conversation of the 
two ministers in the first act, and the transactions with 
the Mikado at the end of the second act. That the whole 
work discloses a burning passion for executions we must 
consider as a rustic characteristic of the Japanese govern- 
ment, and ke grateful to the authors that they have 








at any rate avoided the favourite barbarity of Japan 
(which shall be nameless). The German translation by 
Dr. C. Carlotta, printed side by side with the original 
text, has for the most part successfully overcome the 
difficulties of the rich play of words in the dialogue, and 
the concise construction in the songs. There are cer- 
tainly one or two Berlin colloquialisms, such as ‘ein 
knietschiger Tod’ (a stuffy death), which might have been 
more intelligibly rendered. 

“Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music bears neither signs of 
genius nor striking originality; nevertheless, there are 
valuable qualities in it that claim our praise. It adapts 
itself to the words and situation in an unconstrained and 
natural manner; it is always melodious, lively, and 
uniform in style, and upon this point we lay great stress. 
From year to year we have occasion to lament over 
the false exaggeration and deterioration of operetta, 
which, mistaking its very being and limits, makes a show 
of tragic pathos, with instrumentation « /a Wagner, and 
with grand tenor and frima donna parts. So much the 
more do we value the modest excellences, in themselves 
merely negative, of an operetta like the Mzkado. Any 
one who can call to mind the Vienna operettas of the last 
ten to fifteen years will confess that their charming details 
are almost always spoiled by a complete absence of style. 
Ballads with the popular harp accompaniment take turns 
with grandiose noisy pztales,; love duets between Hans 
and Grethe end in loud unison @ /a Verdi on the high 
B> or C; merry scenes at a fair rival the conspiracy in the 
Huguenots. Most of the composers who write for our 
smaller theatres appear to wish above everything to show 
that they know how to write grand opera, while in reality 
they only show that they do zo¢ know how to write 
operetta. Alluding to a remark of Berlioz, 1 may com- 
pare them to troubadours, who wander through the land 
with trombones on their backs instead of guitars. Our 
latest ‘ operettas,’ which are in reality grand operas which 
have turned out failures, with two or three interpolated 
Girardi couplets, mean for us the ruin of the entire gezre 
in its delightful simplicity. Sullivan has been reproached 
with imitating Offenbach. It shows at any rate more 
sense to learn from Offenbach than to abuse him. Offen- 
bach’s exuberant richness of melody and sparkling wit 
certainly cannot be acquired; but what might and should 
be learned from him are the terse forms, the well-chosen 
rhythm, the adaptability to the voice, the judiciously 
arranged orchestra. In all these things Sullivan has 
taken the composer of /ortunio as his pattern, without 
giving up his own independence. That the Englishman 
has not attained the sparkling liveliness and piquant 
charm of the Frenchman is easily to be understood; but 
on the other hand Sullivan shows himself in concerted 
vocal numbers as the more thoroughly educated musician. 
The songs in the A//kado are so intelligible, and kept 
within such modest limits, that powerful lungs and tech- 
nical perfection are almost as little needed for them as for 
the music of Adam Hiller, Monsigny, and Grétry. The 
orchestra is subservient to the singing, without failing to 
lend a brighter colouring or sharper characteristics in the 
right place. One other thing deserves grateful notice, 
namely, that Sullivan, as a good musician, has of at- 
tempted to make Japanese music. He employs only one 
original Japanese melody in the chorus of welcome to the 
Mikado; for the rest he ccentents himself with inaking 
pretty European music. In this connection some preten- 
tious contrasts occur to us of Vienna operas and ballets 
on Indian, Persian, or Arabian subjects, the composers of 
which are never tired of endeavouring to improve our 
ethnographical education and ear-torture by a whole even- 
ing of whining melodies and dissonances. It is a happy 
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dea of Sullivan’s occasionally to interrupt or strengthen 
most of his solos, duets, and terzets, by the chorus. Thus, 
in the opening romance of Nanki-Poo, in the song of Pish- 
Tush, the bass, and in others, the chorus repeats the 
refrain with a refreshing effect. Ko-Ko’s song, ‘As some 
day may happen,’ is supported by the chorus of men’s 
voices, and the charming trio of the ‘Three little maids 
from school’ by the female chorus. Among the best 
numbers is the fima/e to the first act, the two pretty lead- 
ing motives of which recur in the shorter /iza/e to Act II., 
effectively compressed. We must mention also the 
sonorously-arranged four-part madrigal in F major, Ko- 
Ko’s song of the tom-tit (‘ Tit-willow’) in the German 
Lied style, and Yum-Yum’s song, with its piquant rhythm, 
beginning ‘The sun, whose rays, in the second act. 
Some portions of the work, fresn and comic in character 
and charming in grace, are interspersed with much that 
is unimportant and common, where the music is merely 
employed to add rhythm and liveliness to the comic 
words ; but the favourable impression nevertheless re- 
mains uppermost. The music to the Mikado is a step 
back to the old style of operetta, and is thus a step for- 
ward to the better. 

“ As I have already remarked in my London letters, 
the unparalleled success of the Mkado is not due either 
to the libretto or the music alone, nor even to both to- 
gether, but to the very original, and, in its way, unique 
performance of Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s English company in 
addition. Mr. D’Oyley Carte, the proprietor of the 
Mikado,* manages three or four companies, which travel 
about England, Germany, and America with this piece 
exclus vely. The Mikado Company at present playing at 
the Carl theatre is not the same which I recently saw at 
the Savoy theatre in London. Nevertheless, what I said 
about that company applies almost exactly to this one. 
Both are evidently drilled by the same skilled hand, and 
one unvarying rule is followed, even into the smallest 
detail, in the representation of the Mikado. The Vienna 
performance is a most attractive and unusually charming 
one, and has with justice given universal satisfaction. I 
found the comic elements more effectively worked out in 
the London company ; in this respect the two ministers 
here leave much to be desired, and even Mr. Fisher, 
excellent as he is (though unfortunately quite without 
voice), is but a feeble imitation of Mr. Grossmith of the 
Savoy. Mr. Federici, as the Mikado, makes a great 
effect by his comic grotesqueness; the authors have done 
very wisely in keeping him back as a trump-card till the 
end. Miss Elsie Cameron, as the maid-of-honour Ka- 
tisha, is dignified, noble, and full of deep passion—the 
very reverse, therefore, of what she ought to be! The 
husband-hunting elderly coquette should be taken all 
throughout the piece as a ridiculous creature, and ought 
to be played with an entire abnegation of feminine vanity, 
and never ought she to make a false step into the tragic. 
A noble martyr, such as the Katisha of Miss Cameron, 
could not possibly, after the supposed execution of her 
lover, have followed the absurd buffoon Ko-Ko to the 
altar! For the rest, Miss Cameron is a very stately- 
looking woman, with a deep alto voice and good musical 
enunciation. Miss Clara Merivale as Yum-Yum, and 
Mr. Courtice Pounds as Nanki-Poo, make a charming pair 
—not only equal, but in many respects even superior to 
their colleagues. Mr. Pounds employs his sympathetic 
light tenor voice like an artist of the best taste, in addi- 
tion to which he acts and dances with a rare grace and 
vivacity. Miss Merivale would hardly make a success 











* Mr. D’Oyley Carte is manager for the performances, not the proprietor, ' 
—Ep. M.M.R 


by her voice alone; but in her graceful performance, 
somewhat French in style, with ever-varying mimicry, 
accompanied by a real wealth of beautiful plastic move- 
ments, no one can approach her. What innumerable 
picturesque attitudes does she not strike with her fan! 
As the central point of attraction of the whole perform- 
ance, in which the music, acting, and scenic effects are all 
so happily combined, we must single out the execution of 
the song in the second act; it was encored three times. 
Makart would have seen such a thing ten times! Yum- 
Yum’s two school friends make with herself a charming 
little group—here, as in London, the favourite bit of the 
piece. The spirited exsemdle is quite unique, and per- 
fectly in tune in the smallest detail. 

“ The piece unravels before us a succession of tableaux 
and groups dissolving into one another like a kaleidoscope, 
in such a manner as has never been seen on a Continental 
stage. The whole comes to us like a fairy tale, foreign 
throughout, but attractive in its singularity, and riveting 
eye and ear with its exotic charm.” C. B. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE songs of Robert Franz have gained a widespread 
reputation among musicians and those who love tune and 
expressive melody. It is, therefore, almost superfluous to 
press their claims for acceptance ; but it is only necessary 
to call attention to the fact that this month we have se- 
lected one of the most attractive of the collection of 
“ Lieder,” in order to give as much variety as. possible to 
“Our Music Pages.” They are published in a group of 
nineteen, by Messrs, Augener, with English and German 
words, the latter by several authors, the former by Edward 
Oxenford. How far he has succeeded in catching the 
spirit of the original may be seen by those who are fa- 
miliar with both tongues. The music will speak for itself. 








CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR 
MATERIAL. 
By E. PAvUER. 
COMPOSERS OF DRAMATIC MUSIC OF ITALY, SPAIN, AND 
PORTUGAL. 
(Continued from page 231.) 

1790—(?). VALENTINI, CARLO; b. at Lucca, d. there. From 
1827 till 1835, chapelmaster of the Opera of Messina. Com- 
poser of about 12 operas, of which ‘‘ Gli Aragonesi” (Rome, 
1838), and ‘‘Il Figlio del Signor Padre,” were the most 
popular. Details are wanting. 

1791—1849. Vaccar (Vaccaj), NicoLto; b. at Tolentino 
(former Papal States), d. at Milan. Pupil of Janacconi 
(Rome), and Paisiello (Naples). Composer of the operas 
**T Solitari di Scozia ” (Naples, 1814), ‘*‘ Malvina” (Venice, 
1815), ‘Il Lupo d’ Ostenda” (1818), ‘‘Pietro il Grande” 
(Parma, 1824), ‘‘ Pastorella feudataria” (Turin, 1824), 
** Zadig ed Astartea” (Naples, 1825), ‘‘ Giulietta e Romeo,” 
“Le Fugine di Norvegia” (Milan), ‘‘Giovanna d’ Arco” 
(Venice), ‘* Bianca di Messina” (‘Turin), ‘‘ Saladino ” (Flo- 
rence), ‘‘Saulle” (Milan). After 1830 he wrote ‘* Marco 
Visconti,” ‘ Giovanna Gray ” (for the celebrated singer Mme. 
Malibran), ‘‘ La Sposa di Messina,” and *‘ Virginia.” 

1792—1868. Rossini, GIOACHIMO ANTONIO; b. at Pesaro, d. 
at Paris. Pupil of the priest Angelo Tesei; later, pupil of 
the Bologna Music School. Composer of 36 Italian, and 
4 French operas. Of these, the most celebrated are: 
**Tancredi,” ‘* L’ Italiana in Algeri,” ‘‘ 42 Barbiere di Se- 
viglia,” ‘* Otello,” ‘‘ Cenerentola,” ‘‘La Gazza_ ladra,” 
** Mosé,” ‘*La Donna del Lago,” “ Maometto Secondo” 
(also under the title ‘‘ Le Siége de Corinthe”’), ‘* Semira- 
mide,” ‘* Le Comte Ory,” and ‘Guillaume Tell.” 

1792—1851. Soriva, CARLO E.; b. at Casal-Montferrat 
(Piedmont), d. at Paris. Pupil of Asioli and Federici 
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ROBERT FRANZS FAVORITE SONGS. 


(dugener & CS Edition NO 8832.) 


Allegro maestoso. 
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(Milan). Composer of the operas ‘‘II Trionfo di Berenice,” 
“ Festa di Bronzo” (1816), ‘* Giulia e Sesto Pompeo” (1818), 
‘Elena e Malvino” (1824). From 1821 till 1831 Pro- 
fessor of Singing in the Warsaw Conservatoire. From 1831 
till 1851 he lived in Paris. 

1793—1872. TADOLINI, GIOVANNI; b. at Bologna, d. there. 
Pupil of Mattei. 1811, 1812, and 1813, accompanist of 
of the Italian Opera in Paris. Composer of the operas ‘‘ La 
Fata Alcina” (1814), ‘‘La Principessa di Navarra” (Bo- 
logna), ‘Il Credulo Deluso” (Rome), ‘*I] Tamerlano 
(Rome), ‘ Moctar” (Milan), “Il Mitridate” (Venice), and 
** Almanzor ” (Trieste). . 

1793—1836. Gomis, JosepH MELCHIOR; b. at Anteniente 
(Valencia, Spain), d. at Paris. Composer of the opera ‘* La 
Aldéana” (Madrid, 1817), “Le Diable i Seville” (Paris, 
1831), ‘* Le Revenant” (Paris, 1833), ‘ Le Portefaix.” 

1796—1367. PAactni, GIOVANNI (generally called PACINI DI 
Roma) ; b. at Catane, d. at Pescia. Pupil of Mattei ; later, 
of Furlanetto. Composed about 70 operas, of which “La 
Niobe” (1825), was the most successful. Fétis gives the titles 
of 56 of Pacini’s operas. 

1797—1848. DonizeTri, GAETANO; b. at Bergamo, d. there. 
Pupil of Simon Mayr ; also of Padre Mattei (Bologna) ; later, 
of Piloti. Composer of about 64 operas, of which the fol- 
lowing are the most celebrated : ‘* Anna Bolena,” ‘ L’ Elisir 
@ Amore,” ‘ Parisina,” ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” ‘‘ Belisario,” 
“* Lucia id Lammermoor,” ‘ Les Martyrs,” ‘‘ La Favorite,” 
“*La Falle du Régiment,” ‘‘ Maria Padilla,* ‘Linda di 
Chamounix,” ‘ Don Pasquale,” ‘‘ Mariadi Rohan,” ‘‘ Dom 
Sebastini.” 

1797—1870. MERCADANTE, SAVERIO; b. at Altramura, near 
Bari, d. at Naples. Pupil of Zingarelli. Composer of more 
than 30 operas, of which the following are the most success- 
ful: ‘* Elisa e Claudio” (Vienna), ‘‘ Il Giuramento” (Milan), 
“Tl Bravo,” ‘*La Donna Caritia.” In 1862, eight years 
before his death, he became blind. 

1802—1835. BRrLLINI, VINCENZO; b. at Catanea (Sicily), d. 
at Puteaux (near Paris). Pupil of Tritto and Zingarelli 
(Naples). Composer of ‘*Adelson e Salvina”’ (1824), 
‘¢ Bianca e Fernando” (1826), ‘‘Il Pirato” (Milan), ‘* La 
‘Straniera” (1828), ‘‘I Capuleti e Montecchi’ (1829), 
“La Sonnambula” (1831), ‘ Beatrice di Tenda” (1833), 
“*Norma” (1833), ‘*I Puritani” (1834). See the Bio- 
graphies of Gerardi and Pougin. 

a804—(?). GaBuSsI, VINCENZO; b. at Bologna, d. (?). Pupil 
of Padre Mattei. Composer of the opera ‘* Clementina di 
Valois.” Details are wanting. 

1805—-1863. Rosst, Luict FEticio; b. at Brandizzo, near 
Chivasso (Piedmont), d. at Turin, Pupil of Raimondi and 
Zingarelli (Naples). Composer of the opera ‘‘Gli Avven- 
turieri” (Milan, 1835). Better known as a composer of 
sacred music. 

a805—1869. PERSIANI, JOSEFO; b. at Recanati (former Papal 
States), d. at Paris. Composer of the operas ‘‘ Piglia il 
mondo come viene” (1826), ‘‘L’ Inimico generoso,” ** Inés 
de Castro.” Besides those, about ten others, of which the 
names are not known, 

1807—1871. GANDINI, ALESSANDRO ; b. at Modena, d. there. 
Pupil of his father, Antonio Gandini (1786—1842). Com- 
poser of the operas ‘* Demetrio” (1827) 3 between 1829— 
1833 ‘* Zaira,” ‘* Isabella di Lara,” ‘‘ Maria di Brabante,” 
and ‘‘ Adelaida di Borgogna.” 

1807—1884. CosTa, MICHELE (S1R MICHAEL); b. at Naples, 
d. at Brighton. Composer of the operas ‘‘ Malvina” (1829), 
**Don Carlos” (1844). Oratorios ‘‘ Eli,” ‘‘ Naaman,” &c. 

1807. MorReEtTI, GIOVANNI; b. at Naples. Pupil of the Con- 
servatoire. Composed about 11 operas, of which a comic 
one had great success (title unknown). Details wanting. 

4807. SALDONI, Don BALTHASAR; b. at Barcelona. 1838, 
he produced his first opera, ‘‘ Ipermestra” (Madrid), ‘* Cleo- 
nice, Regina di Siria” (Madrid, 1840), ‘‘ Boabdil, ultimo 
Rey Moro de Grenada ” (1846). 

a807—1877. STAFFA, GIUSEPPE (BARON) ; b. at Naples, d. 
there. Pupil of Francesco Ruggi and Giacomo Tritto. 
Composer of about 7 operas, of which there is no information 
about their titles. 





1808. CuRCI, GIUSEPPE; b. at Barletta. From 1823—1835 
pupil of the Naples Conservatoire. Composed six operas. 
1808-—1860. Ricci, Luici; b. at Naples, d. at Prague. 
Pupil of Zingarelli. Composer of several operas, of which 
the operetta, ‘‘Un Avventura di Scaramuccia,” and the 
operas, ‘‘ Evano due, or son tre,” and ‘Chi dura vince,” 

were the most successful. 

1809—1877. Ricci, FREDERICO; b. at Naples, d. at Cone- 
gliano. Brother of the former. Composer of the opera 
**Monsieur Deschalumeaux” (1835), ‘*Corrada d’ Alta- 
mara,” and ‘‘ La Prigione d’ Edimbourg ”—his best work. 

1810—1865. SINICO, FRANCESCO; b. at Trieste, d. there. 
Pupil of Andreuzzie and Farinelli. Composer of the opera 
“T Virtuosi di Barcelona,” and other dramatic works. 

1810—1873. Rosst, Lauro; b. at Naples, d. there. Pupil of 
Zingarelli(?). Composer of about twenty operas, of which 
**Tl_ Diserto swizzero,” ‘‘La Casa disabitata,” and ‘Il 
Borgomastro di Schiedam,” were the mst successful. 

1813—1864. Puccini, MICHAELE; b. at Lucca, d. there. 
Pupil of Piloti, and later, of Mercadante (Naples). Com- 
ag of the operas “ Antonio Foscarini,” and “ Cattani, ov 
a Rivoluzione degli Straccioni.” 

1813—1877. PETRELLA, ENRICO; b. at Palermo, d. at Genoa. 
Pupil of Zingarelli, Bellini, and Ruggi. Composer of the 
operas ‘‘Il Diavolo color di rosa” (Naples), “Il giorno 
delle nozze,” ‘‘Lo Scroccone,” “I Pirati Spagnoli,” ‘Le 
Miniere di Freinberg ” (1853), ‘* Le Precauzioni ” (very suc- 
cessful), ‘‘Elena di Talos,” ‘* Marco Visconti,’’ ‘* Assedio 
di Leida,” ‘‘Morosina, o I’ ultimo de Dogi,” “ Foletti di 
Gresi,” “‘ Virgine”” (Naples, 1861), “Contessa d’ Amalfi” 
(Turin, 1864), ‘‘ Celinda,” ‘‘Catharina Howard,” ‘‘ Gio- 
vanni II, di Napoli” (Naples, 1869), ‘*‘ Manfred’ (Rome, 
1873). 

1813. VERDI, GIUSEPPE; b. at Roncole. Pupil of the or- 
ganist Ferdinando Provesi ; later, of Lavigna, in the Milan 
Conservatoire. Composer of the operas ‘‘Un giorno di 
regno” (1840), ‘* Nabucco ” (1842), ‘*I Lombardi,” ‘‘ Er- 

nani” (1844), ‘‘I due Foscare” (1844), ‘* Giovanna 
d’ Arco” **Alzira” (1845), ‘‘ Attila” (1846), 
** Macbeth ” (1847), ‘‘ I Masnadieri” (1847), ‘‘ Il Corsaro” 
(1848), ‘‘ Luisa Miller ” (1849), ‘‘ Stiffelio ” (1850), ‘* Rigo- 
letto” (1851), ‘‘Il Trovatore” (1853), ‘‘La Traviata” 
(1853), ‘*I Vespri Siciliani” (1855), ‘* Simon Boccanegra ” 
(1857), ‘‘Un Ballo in Maschera” (1859), ‘‘La Forza del 
Destino” (1862), ‘‘ Don Carlos” (1867), ‘* Aida” (1871). 

1814—1860. GORDIGIANI, LUIGI; b. at Florence, d. there. 
Composer of the operas ‘‘Fausto,” ‘Gli Arrogonesi in 
Napoli,” ‘I ciarlatani,”? ‘‘Un credita in Corsica,” &c. 
Better known as collector and editor of the popular Tuscan 
melodies. 

1815—1883. SCHIRA, FRANCESCO VINCENZIO; b. at Malta, 
d, in London. Composer of the opera ‘‘ Elena e Mal- 
vina,” “Il Trionfo della Musica,” ‘‘I Cavalieri di Va- 
lenzia,” ‘‘Nicolo di Lappi;” the cantata ‘The Lord 
of Burleigh,” produced at the Birmingham Festival of 
1873, &c. 

1815. SALVI, Matrer; b. at Bergamo. Pupil of Simon 
Mayr. Composer of the operas ‘La Prima Donna” 
(Vienna, 1843), “ Lara” (Milan), “I Burggravi’’ (Milan, 
1845). Details are wanting. 

1815—1874. CAPECELATRO, VINCENZO; b. at Naples, d. at 
Florence. Composer of the operas ‘‘ La Saffita degli Ar- 
tisti,” ‘* Gastone di Chanley.” 

1816—1869. SARMIENTO, SALVATORE; b. in Sicily (he be- 
longed to a Spanish family), d. at Naples. Composer of the 
operas ‘‘ Valeria ossia la Cicca” (1838), ‘‘ Alfonso d’ Ar- 
roga” (1841), ‘* Rolla,” “Il Tramonto del Sole” (1843), 
‘Constanza d’ Aragona,” and ‘‘Guihery le Trom pette’ 
(Paris, 1852). 

1816—1850. SPERANZA, ANTONIO; b. at Mantua, d. at 
Milan. Of his six operas, only one, “I due Figaro,” was 
successful. 

1817—1872. GIANETTI, RAPHAELE; b. at Spoledo, d. at 
Naples. Composer of the operas “ Gilletta” (1850), ‘* La 
figlia del Pilota” (1852), ‘*La Colomba di Barcelona” 
(1855). 
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1818. Rosst, Istporo; b. at Correggio (Modena). Pupil of 
his uncle, Bonifazio Asioli (Conservatoire of Milan). Com- 
poser of the opera ‘‘Isabella Orsini” (1875), and several 
other dramatic works, which are still MS. 

1819—1865. GAMBINI, CARLO ANDREA; b. at Genoa, d. 
there. Composer of the opera ‘*Eufemio di Messina” 
(Milan, 1853). Better known as pianist and composer for 
the piano. 

1820. Glosa, NICOLA Dz; b. at Bari. Pupil of Roggi, Zin- 
garelli, and Donizetti. Composer of the operas ‘‘ La Casa 
degli Artisti,” ‘‘Elvina” (1845), ‘‘ Don Checco” (1850), 
** Folco d’ Arles,” ‘* Guido Colmar,” &c. Better known as 
composer of romanzas and canzonettis. 

1820—1869. PISTILLI, ACHILLE; b. at Montagano, d. (in 
a lunatic asylum) at Naples (?). Composer of the operetta 
“Tl Finto Feudatorio,” ‘‘ Rodolfo de Brienza” (1846), 
‘* Matilde d’ Ostan” (1856). More successful as a composer 
of sacred music. 

1821. PUZONE, GIUSEPPE; b. at Naples. Pupil of Donizetti 
and Mercadante. Composer of the operas ‘‘ Il Marchese 
Albergatti ” (1839), ‘‘ II figlio dello Schiavo” (1844), ‘‘ El- 
frida di Salerno” (1849). The opera ‘‘Il Dottor Sabato” 
was unsuccessful. 

1823. ARRIETA, Don JUAN EMILIO; b. at Puente la Reina, 
Navarre (Spain). Composer of the operas ‘‘Ildegonda” 
(Milan), ‘‘ Isabella la Cattolica” (Madrid, 1850), ‘El 
Domino azul,” “ La Estrella de Madrid,” ‘‘ Marina,” * El 
Grumete ”—all performed in Madrid. 

1823. BARBIERI, FRANCISCO ASENJO; b. at Madrid. Com- 
poser of the operetta “‘ Felipa,” the operas ‘‘ Buon tempo,” 
“*Gloria y Peluca,” ‘‘Jugar con fuego.” Barbieri wrote, 
since 1851, about 60 comic operas. 

1823. ROBERTI, G1uLIO; b. at Barge (Piedmont). Pupil of 
Luigi Rossi, Zingarelli, and Padre Mattei. Composer of the 
operas ‘* Piero de’ Medici’? (Turin, 1849), ‘* Petrarca” 
(Turin, 1858). 

1824—1875. RoMANI, CARLO ; b. at Avellino (Naples), d at 
Florence (?). He composed a goodly number of operas, but 
details about them are wanting. 3 

1824. Dr FERRARI, SERAFINO; b. at Genoa. Pupil of 
Bevilacqua and Mandacini. Composer of the operas ** Don 
Carlos,” ‘*Pipele,” ‘‘Il Menestrello” (1861), ‘11 Matri- 
monio per Concorso,” and ‘*I] Cadetto di Guascogna ” (1864). 

(To le continued.) 








Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ) 
: October, 1886. 
FoR some time past a union of music teachers has existed 
in Leipzig. _ It is intended for reciprocal aid in sickness, 
sustenance in age, and elevation of the whole position of 
the music people besides separation from the incom- 
petent practitioners, who claim to be teachers, &c. Such a 
union, of course, requires funds; and as the entrance- 
money and yearly contributions of the members are not 
sufficient to forward the real aim effectively, the popular 
expedient of procuring money by concerts has been re- 
sorted to. With its last concert the union seems to have 
attained its end, for the St. Peter’s church, in which the 
oratorio of Friedrich Schneider, Das Weltgericht, was 
executed, was very well attended. The acoustic effect 
was this time far better than upon the occasion of the con- 
certs of the Riedel’scher Verein, because the conductor, 
Herr Musicdirector Klesse, had, by extending carpets, &c., 
contrived to smother the sound. Friedrich Schneider, 
the Capellmeister of the Court of Dessau, wrote this 
Weltgericht in the year 1820, and immediately gained a 
great reputation by it, as well abroad as within the limits 
of his fatherland. It was performed everywhere, and re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. It disappeared as quickly as it 


rose from the repertories of choral societies when Men- 
delssohn’s S¢. Pau/ came up, like itself, with the brilliancy 
of a meteor. At the centennial celebration of the com- 
poser’s birthday the work was revived, and gave great 
pleasure, for it is written with much skill and mastership, 
and is very effective in the choral writing. The solos do 
not produce their former effect in our days, because they 
are wanting in the vigour of a certain ideal flight. 

We hate the stupid expression “ Capellmeister music,” 
because it has been invented to depreciate as super- 
fluous and needless the technical ability of the com- 
poser. Those who employ the expression forget that the 
quality which distinguishes the Capellmeister is the pos- 
session of a power requisite for all compositions. Mozart 
and Haydn, Weber and Wagner, Spohr and Mendelssohn, 
and to a certain extent Bach as well as Handel, have 
been Capellmeisters. The temptation, however, to apply 
the name to music which shows everywhere a cultivated 
writer, without the ideal power which distinguishes a great 
work from a small, is too frequent, and calls for another 
expression. The term, however, most fitly describes the 
character of the Weltgericht. 

The Russian musician, Herr Alexander Siloti, gave an 
orchestral concert, on the 8th of October, in the old 
Gewandhaus, in which he made, for the greater part, pro- 
paganda for his Russian compatriots. He combined 
the regular orchestra with the bands of the 106th and 
1o7th Regiments, under the conductorship of Herren 
M. D. Walther and Jahrow, and created a tolerable 
orchestra out of the union of forces. As everybody knows, 
the weak point of military bands lies in the string 
orchestra, when it exists, and that was felt on this occa- 
sion also ; but still the rendering of the music was very 
respectable. Herr Siloti proved to be well qualified as a 
good conductor. The concert began with the overture to 
Russlan and Ludmilla, by Glinka; that, though very 
brilliant, Jacks solidity. Wanja’s song, from the opera 
The Life for the Czar, which is cast in the national Russian 
mould, was also in the programme.. We confess we were 
not enthusiastically impressed with the whole scheme, by 
which the national characteristics were placed too much 
in the foreground. We are quite of the opinion of the 
esthetic writer Richard Wallaschek, who says: “ To lay 
much stress on the national characteristics in music, or to 
reduce the art to its semblance at a time when long ago 
she has put aside all these singularities, is a retrogressive 
step, and as such is an enormous mistake. Besides, like 
all characteristic qualities which are too strongly insisted 
upon, they fatigue and stupefy in the long run. Usually 
the characteristic national expression of people who ex- 
hibit-any yearning for music begins with developing the 
melcdy on a bass accompaniment, and of trifling with the 
treble. That is just as true concerning Egyptian, Polish, 
Russian, or any other national effort in music. A good 
reason may be found for this practice. The invention of 
melody is a natural gift; its harmonic treatment, and, 
higher still, its contrapuntal working, requires time and 
study. Though both arise together, organically bound, 
out of the mind of the composer, it has not always been 
so from the very beginning. The monotony of harmony 
peculiar to the national characteristics has its reason in 
the impossibility of producing much variety of form and 
shape.” 

Herr Adolf Brodsky gave on the same evening a good 
version of the viclin concerto by Tschaikowsky. The 
concerto itself is full of spirit, though containing many 
crudities. Some movements from the orchestral suite of 
the same composer showed in a similar manner that the 





talented composer has either too great love for his own 
music, the absence of the power of self-criticism, or thet 
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he does not possess a refined taste. The second part 
began with the overture to Sakuntala by Philip Schar- 
wenka. Besides these, we heard Frau Steinbach-Jahns 
sing some songs of Glinka, Tschaikowsky, and Liszt, and 
Herr Arthur Friedheim played the pianoforte concerto 
by Henselt in his well-known manner. 

The first Gewandhaus concert, on the 14th of October, 
in remembrance of Franz Liszt, saw the production of his 
symphonic poem, “ Héroide funébre,” besides the over- 
ture to Coriolan, by Beethoven, and the Symphony, 
No. 2, in C major, by Robert Schumann, an air of 
Mitrane, by Rossi, some Lieder by Schumann and 
Brahms, sung by Frau Joachim, were all in the pro- 
gramme. 

The theatre is also preparing two Liszt concerts. At 
one of them the two symphonic poems, “ Faust” and 
“Dante,” will be reproduced. 

Ten evenings for chamber music are announced by the 
Gewandhaus direction, with the partaking of the Herren 
Concertmeister Petri, Bolland, .Unkenstein, and Alwin 




















sing in concerts in the provinces. Meantime, Frau 
Gisela Staudigl, from Carlsruhe, wife of the well-known 
basso, Joseph Staudigl, will take her place, and begin 
with the réle of Fides. No other Gast is in view, as our 
list of singers is complete, wanting only another Scaria, 
the unfortunate basso. Frau Materna, a sort of Gast, 
engaged for four months, is again here, and renders most 
valuable help in Wagner’s operas. Fide/io also, so very 
rarely performed, is promised for next Sunday ; in fact, 
without her we should have no singer for that role. 

Besides the greater musical societies, we have four 
quatuors for strings, with six, five, and four evenings. 
Hellmesberger (or rather his entrepreneur Gutmann) has 
engaged Frau Menter, Mr. D’Albert, Dr. Brahms, &c. 
The latter, it is said, will play his new work, a sonata for 
violin and piano. 

Operas performed in the Hofopera from September 12th 
till October 12th :-—Der Fiiegende Hollinder, Die Favo- 
ritin, Der Trompeter von Sakkingen (three times), 7ristan 
und Isolde, Zauberflote, Oberon, Tannhduser, Hochzeit 





Schroeder, and the Herren Brodsky, Becker, Sitt, Klengel, 
and Herrn Capellmeister Reinecke. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
October 12th, 1886. 


) 


| des Figaro, Mephistopheles, Fata Morgana (twice), Don 
| Juan, Aida, Wilhelm Tell, Der betrogene Kadi (and the 
| ballet Sylvia), Die Kinigin von Saba, Die Jiidin, Marffa 
| (new opera, twice), Die Hugenotten, Der Vampyr, Robert 
der Teufel, Siegfried, Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg. 


THE different musical societies here have begun already to | MR. MAX PAUER IN GERMANY. 


give a general list of their proposed doings during the forth- | 
coming season. The memory of Liszt will be celebrated | 
everywhere, the birthday of Weber also. The Hofopera | 
has chosen Euryanthe for the last named day at the} 
Opera, because Weber wrote it for Vienna, and con- 
ducted the performance, in 1823, for the first time. Of 
the new operas which were announced, one has already | 
suffered the trial of its first performance. I say “suf- | 
fered,’ as the result was not expected from Johannes 
Hager, the composer, who is a fine cultivated musician. 
He published forty years ago a number of songs and duos, 
which were much liked. Other works followed, such as 
the opera /o/anthe, performed in November, 1849, in the 
Hofopera house; the oratorio YFohannes der Téufer, 
performed in 1855 ; a mass, some overtures, quatuors for 
string instruments, and other chamber music. In all 
those works the lyrical side of music is very happily ex- 
pressed on the models of Mendelssohn, The want of 
dramatic power in the opera and oratorio removes the 
principle of vitality from them. So it was with his opera 
Marffa, which, though a novelty, was not actually new, as 
it had been finished about twenty-five years ago. The 
libretto, from the French by E. De Coétlogon, deals with 
the terrors of bond-service in Russia. It is more repul- 
sive than interesting and attractive. The two first acts 
contain some fine songs and choruses for female voices. 
The two other acts demand the hand of a Meyerbeer to 
paint, who knew well how to deal with rows among con- 
spirators. Hager tried here to do his best, but he could 
not come out of himself. Hofoperndirector Jahn him- 
self conducted, and the singers, orchestra, and chorus 
tried to do their best for the composer, whose real name 
is Johann Freiherr von Haszlinger. He is a consetller 
antique in the Ministerium des Aeussern, and is now in his 
sixty-third year. The next opera to be given will be 
Merlin, by Goldmark, the composer of the opera Dee 
Konigin von Saba, performed in Vienna in 1875, and 
which up to the present has been repeated about sixty-six 
times. The interest which the public take in this new 
work is so great, that the pianoforte score already in print 
in Leipzig has had a large sale. Frau Rosa Papier, our 
most excellent alto singer, takes leave for six weeks, to 








Mr. MAX PAUER has been on a short professional visit to 
Germany. The following translations of the expressions 
of the critics of several newspapers will be read with in- 
terest by those who watch with attention the progress of 
rising men of talent:— 

The Schwibische Kronik says:—“ Then Max Pauer, 
the piano virtuoso, who has been firmly established here 
since the matinée he gave in the spring, and who is the 
son of the well-known Ernst Pauer, in London, played the 
E flat concerto of Beethoven. This artist, who is still very 
young, perfectly understood the spirit of this grand master- 
piece, and performed it with due simplicity and earnest 
conception. He has acquired a powerful and clear touch, 
and we were perfectly astounded with his playing of the 
‘Don Juan Fantasie’ by Liszt,in which his execution and 
endurance not only bordered on the fabulous, but reached 
the unheard-of. He earned enthusiastic applause.” 

The Staatsanzeiger of Wiirtemberg has the following: 
—‘ The principal interest of the evening was centred in 
the pianist, Herr Max Pauer, from London, who introduced 
himself to our noticein such a brilliant manner with Beet- 
hoven’s E flat concerto, and Liszt’s ‘Don Juan Fantasie,’ 
that we may already count the young artist among the 
greatest pianists of the present time. His style is speci- 
ally remarkable for its elegance, and accordingly takes 
more after the modern than the classical school. Herr 
Pauer showed himself in the full splendour of his dazzling 
virtuosity in the ‘Don Juan Fantasie,’ which under such 
treatment is a real enjoyment for the listener. All who 
knew the tremendous difficulties which the pianist had 
to overcome in this work must have admired the facility, 
certainty, and elegance with which Herr Pauer played it. 
But not only is his technique wonderful; with it is united 
a really musical conception.” 

Die Landeszettung has the following :—* Herr Max 
Pauer, a young and talented pianist from London, played 
the E flat concerto of Beethoven. This artist has at his 
command a good technique, which he does not abuse by 
showing off in the usual virtuosi style, but places entirely 
at the service of his art.” 

The Neue Tageblatt writes :—“The instrumental soloist 
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of the evening was the youthful pianist, Max Pauer, 
from London. He played Beethoven’s E flat concerto and 
Liszt’s ‘ Don Juan Fantasie.’ We must esteem his splendid 
technique before all; and on account of this he will no 
doubt stand among the greatest pianists of the time. We 
admire the quality of his touch, as well as the colouring in 
his play, and the beautiful ‘ piano’ which he can produce. 
We believe we may prophesy a great future for this young 
artist.” 








Rebiews, 


—e— 


Polonaise pour Piano. Op. 4. Par CARLO DUCCI. 

London: Augener & Co. 
WE meet with this composer for the first time. He seems 
to be a man of talent, whose individuality, however, has 
not yet passed out of the state of fermentation. His case 
is the same as that of so many of his countrymen: the 
influence of German art is upon him, and the process of 
assimilation is not always successfully accomplished. 
Signor Ducci gives us on the first page pure Italian of the 
Donizetti-Bellini type, on the second page indigested Schu- 
mann, but on the seven following pages matter in every 
respect unexceptionable. Especially the melodious parts 
please us greatly, and we are happy to add the rest pleases 
us almost as much. 





Celebrated Concert Studies for the Pianoforte. Edited and 
fingered by E. PAUER. Second Series: Nos. 25, 26, 
and 27. London: Augener & Co. 

As we remarked in a former notice of this publication, 
the sources from which the supply is drawn aye almost 
inexhaustible. Nos. 25, 26, and 27 of the second series 
of “ Celebrated Concert Studies” consist of three studies 
by Sigismund Thalberg: “Théme original et Etude,” 
“Le Trille,” and “ La Babillarde.” The first is, notwith- 
standing the tremolo part, a pre-eminently vocal study ; 
the second, an excellent study for the cultivation of the 
shake ; and the third, a well-conceived study for the de- 
velopment of a light staccato touch. All three belong to 
the class of concert studies, or études de salon—that is 
to say, to the class of studies in which the composer adds 
musical interest to technical usefulness. 





Par 
(Edition No. 


Douze Mélodies italiennes pour Violon et Piano. 
CH. DE BERIOT. Cahiers I. et II. 
73344, 6; each, net, 1s. 4d.)] 

Air varié pour Violon, avec accompagnement de Piano. 
Op. 12. Par CH. DE BERIOT. (Edition No. 7,335 ; 
net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE twelve Italian melodies by Rossini, Donizetti, 

Vaccai, Blangini, Bertoni, Mozart, and Winter, are ar- 

ranged for violin and piano with that delicacy and ele- 

gance which one naturally expects from the founder of the 

Belgian school of violin playing. They are sweetly effec- 

tive, without being in any way technically difficult. Of 

course the melodies by Winter and Mozart are not 

Italian—at least, not by birth. De Bériot’s sixth theme 

with variations, in A minor, cannot be called a work of 

deep import; but it has all the composer’s charming 
qualities. Moreover, it has the additional grace of making 
no very considerable demands on the technique of the 
executants. Hence the great popularity De Bériot’s 
Op. 12 has always enjoyed. 





Elegie, Chant pour Violon, avec accompagnement de 
Piano. Op.1o. Par H.W. Ernst. (Edition No. 
7,366 ; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co 

THROUGH how many editions may this Adagio melan- 
conico ed appassionato have gone? It is one of the pieces 
that must be in the véferfozre of every violinist, although 
it is not now so frequently played as formerly. The 
“ Elégie” affords unparalleled opportunities for studying 
and displaying tone and expression. Berlioz had a very 
high opinion of Ernst, both as a composer and as a 
violinist. “ Ernst, the most charming humourist I know,” 
he writes in his “ Mémoires” ; “a great musician as well 
as a great violinist, is a complete artist, in whom the 
expressive faculties dominate, but who is never wanting 
in the vital qualities of the musical art properly so called. 
He is endowed with that rare organisation which permits 
the artist to conceive strongly, and to execute without 
groping what he has conceived. He seeks progress, and 
makes use of all the resources of the art. He recites on 
the violin beautiful poems in the musical language, and 
this language he masters completely.” 





Partita in D minor for Violin and Pianoforte. Composed 

by C. HUBERT H. Parry. London: William Czerny. 
THIS is a very scholarly work, but we fear that the 
sombreness of its colouring will stand in the way to popu- 
larity. It consists of a Maestoso, an Allemande, a Presto, 
a Sarabande, a Bourrée fantastique, and a Passepied en 
Ronde. We have played this composition with much 
pleasure, and think that all musicians of taste -will do so 
likewise. It is refreshing to meet in this age of vanities 
and superficialities with such solid attainments and noble 
striving. 





Les Nuits @Eté. Par HECTOR BERLIOZ. (Edition No. 
8,812; price 1s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 
THESE famous six melodies for voice and piano were 
written by Berlioz: at the outset of his career. In the 
French editions they are marked Op. 6. Each song is 
a gem in its way ; and while they all are marked by cer- 
tain peculiarities which distinguish this composer’s muse 
from that of others, the whole collection contains certain 
features which separate it from the later works, such 
as the mighty symphonic conceptions by which his name 
and fame will be carried to a remote posterity. It 
has been said over and over again that Berlioz was 
always happier in his treatment of orchestral instruments 
than of voices ; that the peculiar passion of the human 
voice rarely found an echoing response in his heart so 
as to move his mind to its right use as a musical 
factor. This is probably because his symphonic works. 
make the livelier impression upon the senses, and not 
because our composer did not know how to deal with the 
material, The six songs now before us are each and all 
great in their way. According to many writers, they 
represent the musical mind of Berlioz in its best phases. 
This is a question which it is not within the present pur- 
pose to discuss. All that need be done now is to call 
attention to this elegant and cheap edition of a series of 
songs which are among the classics of their kind. The 
publishers have wisely refrained from offering an English 
translation to accompany the original French words ; and 
the songs therefore show their merits more completely 
than they would through a medium which, at the very 
best, could only be a substitution. A well-engraved portrait 
of the composer, and a fac-simile of his autograph, accom- 





pany this most valuable and desirable edition. 
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Germania : Favourite German Songs with English words. 
Nos. 545—566. London: Augener & Co. 


musicians. These contain statements which are not quite 
correct—as, for example, when we are told that Balfe was 


ITALY is oft lled the “land of song,” but the real called Michael Henry,instead of Michael William, and 
land of pen es Cm, The lyric pee of Germany | also that his opera Fa/staf followed The Bohemian Girl, 


surpasses in wealth that of any other country ; and it is 


no exaggeration to say that the song compositions of all | " : : na 
the rest of the world cannot compare, either quantitatively | John Liptrot, not John Liphott, a mistake arising from a 


or qualitatively, with those of Germany. To go no 
further, what names can Italy, France, and England op- 
pose to Schubert, Schumann, Robert Franz, Brahms, and 
Jensen? Besides songs by Schumann, Robert Franz, and 
Jensen, the latest instalments of Germania comprise 
specimens by Dessauer, Esser, Fesca, Speyer, F. Lachner, 
and J. Baroni-Cavalcabo. All these composers are well 
known as successful cultivators of this geve of composition, 
with the exception of the last-mentioned musician, Julie 
Baroni-Cavalcabo, whose “ Warum ?” (“ Why?” No. 545) 
shows her to be worthy of a place in Germania. She was 
born of Italian parents at Vienna, and had for her teacher 
in music Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, the son of the great 
Wolfgang Amadeus. All the songs we have before us are 
good; but as they are too numerous for critical comment, 
we shall confine ourselves to enumerating them. “ The 
Southerner’s Night Song” and “The Water Lily,” by H. 
Esser; “Spring Song,” by A. Fesca; “ Spanish Song” 


and “Spring Night,” by A. Jensen ; “The Lotus” and | 


“Thou, everywhere,” by F. Lachner; “ The Soldier's 
Love” and “ How like a flower,” by Schumann ; “ Rhine 
Love,” by W. Speyer; and “ Departed,” “To Night,” 
.“ For Music,” “ List ! how still,” “ Serenade,” and “In 
the Autumn,” by R. Franz. The original German words 
are given along with an English translation. 





Strollers’ Society (Dublin) Series of Quartets for Male 
Voices. 
3d. Nos. 4,835 and 4,836 ; each, net, 4d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

“ FLow’RET and Bird,” by Storch, “ The Carpenter,” by 

an unnamed composer, “ The Countryman,” by Becker, 

and “The Last Request,” by Marschner, are the latest 
instalments of the above-mentioned series. They may be 
recommended to quartet societies, by which, no doubt, 





when, in point of fact, it was written and produced in 
1838, five years before. Hatton’s personal names were 


misreading of the name when written.—“ Historical 
Sketch of Music from the most Ancient to Modern 
Times,” by H. BROWN (London: Reeves & Co.), is the 
title of ‘a little pamphlet of some eighty-six pages, which 
professes to give “a few remarks on the state of the art 
of music.” It is probably written by one who has derived 
all his information from books, one who is more of a 
reader than a musician. It is ingenious’as a compilation, 
but practically useless as a history of music, whether it be 
a sketch or a finished picture— 7he Christian’s Armour, 
oratorio by JOSEPH ROECKEL (London: Hutchings & 
Co.), will be found extremely useful for Church perform- 
ances, or for choral societies whose ambition is limited 
to a moderate power of execution. The oratorio is 
divided into two sections, illustrative of the moral and 
spiritual application of the various items of the Christian’s 
armour. There are solos and concerted pieces of com- 
paratively large interest and small difficulty—Mr. OTTO 
SCHWEIZER, in his arrangement of “Scottish Airs” 
(Novello, Ewer, & Co.’s “Pianoforte Albums,” No. 
16), has done a good work in a neat and artistic 
way. There are eight melodies in all adapted for four 


hands, so that they may be played separately or as a . 


sequence. The temptation to indulge in elaborate har- 
monies has been carefully avoided, and the true feeling 
with which national melodies should be treated has been 


_ properly respected.—A “ Sonata for Pianoforte and Violon- 


(Edition Nos. 4,833 and 4,834; each, net, | 


cello,” Op. 28, from the same hand, exhibits musicianly 
powers of a much higher order. It is written according to 
accepted form; the slow movement is a beautiful piece of 
writing, and the finale contains a lively movement based 
upon the character of the old Highland Strathspey. The 
parts for the two instruments are cleverly set out, and 
show both knowledge and correct judgment; and for 


‘these, as for other qualities which players will soon 


they will be welcomed, as this kind of composition, so | 


abundant in Germany, has, for want of a more extensive 
demand, been but sparingly supplied in this country. 





lew Musical Portraits. —We have received from 
Messrs. W. H. Beynon and Co., fine art publishers, of 
Cheltenham, a portrait of Sir George Macfarren, Professor 
of Music in the University of Cambridge, Principal of 
the Royal Academy of Music, &c. The likeness is 
indisputably faithful, and as it is moreover remarkably 
well drawn, it will recommend itself not only to musicians, 
but also to those who can appreciate a good work of art. 
Messrs. AUGENER have also engraved a very excellent 
portrait of Ignace Moscheles, the famous pianist, with a 
fac-simile of his autograph, which is intended to adorn 
the new-bound edition of his “ Studies.” It is a spirited 
drawing, and accurately represents the man “ in the habit 
in which he lived.” 





MINOR ITEMS. 
THE 39th and 4oth parts of Cassell’s ‘‘ History of Music” 
bring us descriptions of modern musicians of Germany, 
France, and Italy, and a few gracious notices of native 


find out for themselves, the Sonata may be confidently 
recommended to the attention of amateurs and pro- 
fessional players on the two instruments for which it 
is written. It is dedicated to Signor Piatti—‘“ Faded 
Love” (“Verbliihte Liebe”), song by M. WotrrF (Lon- 
don: Weekes & Co.). The melody of the song is 
pretty, and the accompaniment is not without an element 
of interest. The composer has, however, been constrained 
by the rhythm of the melody to overlook the need of 
accurate accentuation of the English text —Under the 
title of “Sketches in Dance Rhythms,” MR. ERSKINE 
ALLON has issued, through The London Music Publish- 


'ing and General Agency Co., three little pieces of con- 


siderable merit in the forms of a Valse, a Minuet, and a 
Tarantelle. None of these pieces present any great diffi- 
culty to the player of moderate means, and yet they are 
very effective when properly performed with due expres« 
sion.—/Varcisse, Air and Variations for the Pianoforte, by 
ALEX. S. BEAUMONT, Op. 9 (London: Augener & Co.), is 
a quaint yet pleasing melody, of the character belonging 
to the eighteenth century. The variations are clever and 
modern in style, and with a considerable degree of the 
Piquancy of originality—‘“A Text-Book of Musical 
Knowledge ” (A. Hammond & Co.) will probably be 
found useful by those preparing for rudimentary examina- 
tions. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 
On the 16th October the first Saturday Concert of the 
season was given, with a programme which may be taken 
as an earnest of the intention of the directors to’ carry 
out the scheme proposed in their prospectus, a notice of 
which has formed the subject of a previous article. Such 
names as Schumahn, Sterndale Bennett, Mendelssohn, 
and Beethoven, not only show that intention, but also 
prove the cosmopolitan character of the design. 

Bennett’s overture, “ The Naiades,” began the concert, 
and was played witha perfection of ensemble only possible 
where respect for a leader and love for the work done 
exist simultaneously. Excellent as was the performance 
of the overture, it was surpassed by the interpretation of 
the No. 1 Symphony of Beethoven, in which the proof of 
strong appreciative sympathy between the band and the 
conductor was distinctly manifest. The audience ap- 
peared so thoroughly satisfied with the performance that 
they applauded enthusiastically after each movement. 
At the end Mr. Manns, who had acknowledged, on behalf 
of his band, the cordial reception, had to renew his 
silent thanks “again and yet again.” So far Bennett and 
Beethoven in the programme. Schumann was repre- 
sented by his pianoforte concerto, cleverly played by 
Miss Fanny Davies. Later she gave some short com- 
positions by Scarlatti and Mendelssohn, which have 
become stock, if not even hackneyed pieces with so-called 
classical players. Miss Ella Russell, who appeared here 
for the first time, was the vocalist, and by her reading of 
the aria “Caro nome,” from égoletto, excited the 
warmest applause. She also gave Proch’s air with 
variations, and in obedience to the demand for encore 
she sang “ Home, sweet home,” thus making another 
concession to the supposed taste of the British public. 
There was only one complete novelty in the programme, 
namely, the ballet music from Massenet’s Le Czd. It 
is clever as an example of scoring, and abounds with 
extraérdinary intervals, which composers have led us to 
believe are the essential characteristic qualities of Spanish 
music. Castanets and tambourines are of course indis- 
pensable. Although it was placed at the end of the 
concert it was well received. 

October 23rd, being the day after the birthday of 
Liszt (October 22nd, 1811), was set apart for a Liszt 
commemoration. It had the advantage of the co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Walter Bache, who has done more than any 
man to familiarise his countrymen with the compositions, 
orchestral and otherwise, of the master. He played the 
Concerto in A, No. 2, and the Fantasia on Hungarian 
National melodies written for Dr. Hans von Biilow, in a 
style which exhibited his own personal appreciation and 
perfect understanding of the works. 

Two of the symphonic poems, namely, No. 3, in C 
major, “ Les Préludes ” (after Lamartine), and No. 12, in 
F, ‘The Ideals” (after Schiller), were given under the 
direction of Mr. Manns, and were as finely played as 
possible. Two pieces by Wagner were also included in 
the programme, perhaps as a reference to the fact that it 
was in Wagner's house that Liszt was seized with mortal 
illness. These pieces, “‘ Siegfried’s Death,” from the Gé¢ter- 
dammerung, and the Vorspiel to Parsifal, which, being 
more familiar, were received with greater welcome. Some 
of Liszt’s songs were sung by Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 





RICHTER CONCERTS. 


THE first of three Richter Concerts was given at St. 
James’s Hall on the evening of the 23rd, in the presence 
of an: appreciative, but not an overcrowded, assembly. 
There was nothing in the programme which had not been 
given many times before under the like conditions. The 
Vorspiel to Parsifal and Liszt’s symphonic poem, “ Les 
Préludes,” had formed part of the Crystal Palace pro- 
gramme in the afternoon. The “ Faust Overture,” the 
“ Kaisermarsch,” and the “ Ride of the Walkyries,” are all 
well-known excerpts from Wagner, and although they 
were extremely well given, the audience might have been 
as well gratified with other works. 

The most striking part of the performance was that of 
the “Eroica” symphony of Beethoven, and that was 
given in a fashion little short of absolute perfection. 








Musical Potes. 


_—a— 


On Sunday, the 17th of October, was unveiled the 
statue of Hector Berlioz, in the Square Vintimille, which 
is situated in the northern part of Paris, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Boulevard des Batignolles and Boulevard de 
Clichy. Speeches were made by MM. le Vicomte Dela- 
borde, Charles Garnier, and Ernest Reyer ; some verses 
from the hand of M. Ch. Grandmougin were read by 
M. Sylvain; anda band and chorus under the direction 
of M. Colonne executed Berlioz’s Apotheosis, from the 
Symphonie funebre et triomphale, and Marche troyenne. 


THE principal parts in Paladilhe’s Patric, which will 
be produced at the Opéra in the course of December, are 
in the hands of Mmes. Kraus and Bosman, and MM. 
Lassalle and Jean de Reszke. Of the reception of the 
ballet Les deux Pigeons we shall give an account in the 
next number of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


AT the Théitre des Nouveautés the three-act fantastic 
operetta, ddam et Eve, by Blum and Toché (the libret- 
tists), and Gaston Serpette (the composer), although 
hastily put together and prepared, promises to be a suc- 
cess. 

M. LE CoupPEY, the professor of pianoforte-playing at 
the Paris Conservatoire, has given in his resignation. He 
is now in his 76th year, and has been on the teaching 
staff of the great French musical institution for fifty-eight 
years. M. Alphonse Duvernoy will take his place. 


SAINT-SAENS has declined invitations from several 
Dutch musical societies, being too busy with the instru- 
mentation of Proserpine, the work which he is writing for 
the Opéra-Comique. 


THE first of the Berlin Philharmonic concerts (Oct. 11) 
under Carl Klindworth’s direction, which was in memory 
of Liszt, had the following programme: The symphonic 
poem Héroide funébre, the dramatic scene Jeanne ad’ Arc 
au bicher, the pianoforte concerto in E flat major (the 
solo part played by E. D’Albert), and the Dante sym- 
phony—all compositions by the lamented master. The 
proceedings began with a prologue written by Adolf 
Stern, spoken by Ludwig Barnay. 


THE first of Xaver Scharwenka’s subscription concerts 
at Berlin (Oct. 13) was likewise a Liszt concert, although 
not in the sense of being exclusively devoted to the 
master’s compositions. With Liszt’s symphonic poem 
Les Préludes, 137th Psalm, and Dante symphony, were 
appropriately given Beethoven’s Elegiac Song and 
Eroica Symphony. 
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AS we are on the subject of Liszt concerts, the in- 
teresting programmes of the two concerts of the memorial 
celebration by the Leipzig Liszt society must not be left 
unquoted. First concert (Oct. 22): Dante symphony and 
Faust symphony. Second concert (Oct. 23): The sym. 
phonic poem Festkidnge ; the pianoforte concerto in A 
major (the solo part played by Stavenhagen); songs ; the 
symphonic poem Hunnenschlacht ; Todtentanz for piano- 
forte and orchestra (the pianoforte part played by Fried- 
heim) ; songs; and the Rakoczy March for orchestra. 
These two concerts took place in the theatre, Capell- 
meister Nikisch being the conductor. 

A SACRED concert under Riedel’s direction was given 
by the Allgemeine deutsche Musikverein, in one of the 
Leipzig churches, on October 24. Its programme com- 
prised Liszt’s Missa choralis and Sonnenhymnus, and 
variations on Weinen und Klagen (Bach). 

THE Leipzig Lehrerverein gave, on September 9, at St. 
Paul’s church, a performance of Liszt’s Reguzenz for solo 
quartet, male voices, organ, brass instruments, and drums ; 
fugue on the name of Bach; and Angelus for stringed 
instruments. 

OTHER Liszt memorial concerts took place at Prague, 
Copenhagen, Mannheim, and in many other towns. 


Liszt's rooms in the Weimar Hofgartnerei will be kept 
as they were when the master inhabited them. They are 
to become a kind of Liszt museum. Bechstein, who was 
in the habit of sending the prince of pianists every year a 
new grand piano, will leave the one last sent where it 
stands. The Ibach pianino likewise will not be reclaimed 
by the owner. The Allgemeine deutsche Musikverein 
intends to put up there a comprehensive Liszt library. 


OTTO LESSMANN, the editor of the A//eemeine Musih- 
Zeitung, writes that he has been assured by the master 
himself that there is no such thing in existence as Lisz: 
memoirs, of which so much has been said in newspapers. 


THE new beautiful and electrically-lighted Court 
Theatre of Schwerin was opened on October 3rd, with 
the festival play, Weihe des Hauses, by Von Putlitz (with 
clever and characteristic music by Alois Schmitt), and 
Gluck’s /phigenia in Aulis. October 4 brought a per- 
formance of Schiller’s Maria Stuart, for which Capell- 
meister Schmitt had written an overture and extr'acte 
music. The concert-hall in the same building was opened 
on the 5th. That the programme was not unworthy of 
the occasion will be seen from the following notes :— 
Hallelujah chorus from Handel’s Messiah, D minor Sym- 
phony by Schumann, Brahms’ Song of Destiny, Bach’s 
double chorus Zs ¢s¢ das Heil uns kommen her, and Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony. A fine organ by Ladegast is 
one of the ornaments of the hall. 

THE new theatre at Halle was opened on October 9 
with Beethoven’s overture Zur Weihe des Hauses, anda 
performance of Schiller’s Wadlenstein’s Lager and Die 
Piccolomini. It is said to be tastefully decorated, well 
ventilated, and electrically lighted. Novelties in prospect 
are Die Walkiire, by Wagner ; Ange/a, a romantic comic 
opera, by Dr. Otto Neitzel ; and the first and second parts 
of Goethe’s Faust, with Eduard Lassen’s music. 

NEw theatres were also inaugurated at Crefeld (Rhenish 
province), at Szegedin (Hungary), and at Moscow—at the 
first town on October 3, at the second on September 30, 
and at the third on October 7. 

THE Parisian Société de Musique pour instruments a 
vent (wind-instruments), consisting of MM. Taffanel 
(flute), G. Gillet and Triebert (oboe), Meinard and Ch. 
Turban (clarinet), Espaignet and Bourdeau (bassoon), and 


Berlin for a series of chamber concerts. These distin- 
guished artists on wind instruments are accompanied by 
the well-known pianist Louis Diémer. 

EUTIN, the native place of Weber, is preparing to cele- 
brate his tooth birthday (December 18). The unveiling 
of the monument and musical performances will mark the 
festive occasion. 

THE musical conductor and composer F. W. Markull 
celebrated, on October 1, his fifty years’ jubilee as organist 
of the parish church of St. Mary’s, at Dantzig. 

At Cologne Isidor Seiss celebrated his twenty-five 
years’ jubilee as teacher of pianoforte-playing at the Con- 
servatorium. 

AUGUST WILHELM) has begun, or is about to begin, an 
extensive concert tour through Switzerland, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary. 

ON the 4th of October Rubinstein conducted the tooth 
performance of his Demon,.at Moscow. On the 4th of 
November he will conduct the first performance of his 
sixth Symphony at Leipzig. 

HANS VON BULOW has given up the direction of the 
concerts of the Russian Musical Society for next winter. 
His place will be taken by Rubinstein, who has already 
sketched a most brilliant programme for the season—a 
programme in which neither the classics nor the moderns, 
neither natives nor foreigners, are neglected. 

From Berlin comes the news that Carl Meyder, well 
known in England as a musical conductor at Buxton and 
at various London theatres, has been engaged by the 
proprietor of the Concert-Haus as musical conductor for 
his establishment. The orchestra is a well-constituted 
body, both as regards number and quality. There are 
seven concerts every week, several of them symphony- 
concerts. On Fridays there is alternately a Wagner and 
a virtuoso evening. The editor of the 4//gemeine Mustk- 
Zeitung speaks in very laudatory terms of orchestra and 
conductor. 

JULIUS RONTGEN has been appointed conductor of the 
Felix meritis concerts at Amsterdam. He succeeds J. 
Verhulst. 

A NEW symphony (No. 3, in E major) by Max Bruch 
will be performed at one of the Berlin Pailharmonic con- 
certs, under Joachim’s direction. 


Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE has contributed an article 
on the all-important subject of ‘“ National Physical 
Education” to the book which is to be published in 
December next, in connection with the opening of “ Olym- 
pia,” the new National Agricultural Hall at Kensington. 

Mr. W. A. BARRETT has written an “ Ode to Olympia ” 
for the same book. It will be set to music by Mr. A. J. 
Caldicott. 

JEAN Louts NicopD& began at Dresden on Octo%er 19 
a series of subscription concerts, six in number, as last 
winter. 

FRIEDRICH SCHNEIDER’S JlVeltgericht, an oratorio 
which had not been heard for many years, was performed 
at St. Peter’s, Leipzig, on October 7, and gave the large 
audience much satisfaction. 

VERDI’s Ofe//o will first come before the public at the 
Milan Scala on January 15, 1887. The cast is as fol- 
lows : Desdemona, Signora Pantaleoni; Otello, Signor 
Tamagno; Roderigo, M. Maurel; and Jago, Signor 
Navarini. Faccio will be the conductor. Instead of an 
overture, Verdi has written a prelude, entitled “ Storm.” 
Boito has in his libretto followed Shakespeare faithfully. 


NEW operas lately performed :—Auf hohen Befehl, 





Bremond and Garigue (horn), was expected in October in 





words and music by C. Reinecke, well received at 
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Hamburg ; Fuusta, by Primo Bandini, with fair success at 
the Dal Verme, at Milan ; Der Nachtwandler, operetta by 
Louis Roth, with a good reception at the Berlin Friedrich- 
Wilhelmstiadtische theatre ; Marfa, by Johannes Hager, 
with a succes @estime at Vienna; Lorrazne, operetta by 
R. Dellinger, with much applause at the Hamburg Carl 
Schultze theatre. 

NEw operas about to be performed :—Edgardo, by 
Puccini (Teatro Communale of Bologna) ; Carlotta Cor- 
day, by Attilio Belucci (Teatro Bellini of Naples) ; Za 
Bella Galliana, by Medori; Una Notte di Carnevale, by 
Canepa ; Lamberto Malatesta, by Remondi (Teatro Ca- 
rignan of Turin); Déana a’ Alteno, an opera seria, and 
I Coscritti, a comic opera, by Mugnone; £va, by Botta 
(Catania), 

AT Berlin died on September 30 the General Intendant 
of the Royal Theatres, Botho von Hiilsen. He was born 
on December 16, 1815, served for a time as officer in 
the army, and was appointed to the artistic post he so 
long held in 1851, entering on his duties on the Ist of 
June of that year. Count Hochberg, a composer of an 
opera, a symphony, and other musical works, has been 
chosen as Herr von Hiilsen’s successor. 

HUBERT RIEs, a retired Concertmeister of the Court 
Opera-house, a brother of Ferdinand Ries, the pupil of 
Beethoven, died at Berlin on September 15. 

OTTAVIO BuZzONI, conductor of the Novara municipal 
band, died during a performance in one of the public 
squares of the town. 

OuR readers will learn with regret of the death of Josef 
Léw, whose compositions have so many times been com- 
mended in these columns. The sad event took place at 
Prague, on the 5th October. The composer was in the 
54th year of his age. 

MR. SIDNEY SHAW’S oratorio Gethsemane is to be per- 
formed at St. James’s Hall, on November 26th, with full 
band, principals, and chorus. 

Mr. JAMES STIMPSON, organist of the Town Hall, 
Birmingham, for forty-four years, died of consumption 
and heart disease on the 4th of October. He was born at 
Lincoln, in 1820. 

Dr. WILLIAM REA, of Newcastle, has arranged with 
Herr Richter to visit that city for a concert on November 
Ist, the first ofa series of three. At the second (Decem- 
ber 9th) Gounod’s Redemption is to be given, and at 
the third (February 15th, 1887), one of the new works 
recently produced at the Leeds festival will be selected. 

Dr. REA engaged Mr. Frederic Lamond, the young 
Glasgow pianist, for a concert on the 26th ult., where he 

erformed a selection from Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, 

ubinstein, Schumann, Liszt, and his own compositions. 

MADAME HELEN HOPEKIRK will give three concerts 
in the Gewandhaus in Leipzig on November 3rd, 1oth, 
and 15th, making her selection from a variety of com- 
posers, chiefly of the modern school. Her well-known 
talents will doubtless make the recitals very interesting. 


AT the Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden Theatre 
the oratorios “The Messiah” and “Elijah” have been 
given, with the band, chorus, and principals under the 
conductorship of Mr. A. J. Caldicott, who, towards the 
end of the season, divided the duty with Mr. A. G. Crowe. 
The orchestra, as it is at present arranged, is not adapted 
for performances of this kind, yet the works have been 
fairly given ; the audiences have been large, respectful, 
and attentive, and, despite what has been said to the con- 
trary, the experiment has been successful, 

MR. FREEMAN THOMAS, the director, took his benefit 
on the 25th October, the last night of his season, which 





was called a“ Balaklava” night, because certain things 
commemorative of the Russian War were introduced into 
the programme. 

A SHORT additional season of promenade concerts 
was commenced by Mr. E. Ascherberg on Tuesday, the 
26th ult. 








of the GREAT 


TEEL ENGRAVINGS 
COMPOSERS. 


. S. Bach. No. 13. Mozart (atthe age ofseven) 
. van Beethoven. 14. Mozart. 

15. Purcell. 

16. Rubinstein. 

17. Scarlatti. 

18, X. Scharwenka. 

19. Schubert. 

20. Schumann. 

21. Wagner. 
iszt. 22. Weber. 4 
. Mendelssohn (at theage of 12). 23. Beethoven (Young’. 
. Mendelssohn. 24. Moscheles. 


Price : 8vo, net, 1s. 6d. ; folio, net, 3s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street; Foubert’s Place 
and $1, Regent Street. 


‘ FOLIO EDITIONS OF THE ‘ 
ONATAS of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, &c. 


Newly revised and fingered by E Paver. Each Sonata from 2s. to 
See Augener & Co.’s Catalogue { eet Music, 


FOLIO EDITIONS OF THE | 
ONATINAS of Beethoven, Clementi, Dussek, 


Kuhlau, Mozast, J. Schmitt, &c. Newly revised and fingered 
(English) by E. Paver. Each Sonat na from 2s. to 4s. See Augener & 


Co.’s Catalogue of Sheet Music. 


R. SYDNEY SHAW (CONSERVATOIRE 


4V¥.L OF LEIPZIG), Pupil of Dr. Cart Reinecke and Herr S. 

etna gives lessons in Piano, Singing, Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon, 
ugue, and Orchestration, at Pupil’s or his own Residence, also vy vst. 

Compositions Revised.—23, St. Uswald’s Roau, West Brompton. 


HE MAID OF ASTOLAT.— New Cantata. 


Words by Desmonp L. RvaANn, and composed for production at the 
Wolverhampton Festival, on Sept. 16, 1€86, by C. SwinNenTon Heap, 
Mus.Doc. Pianoforte score, in paper cover, 4s, net; Chorus parts, each 
1S. net. 


“‘There is no hazard in the statement that the production of ‘The 
Maid of Astolat’ will make the seventh Woiverhampton Festival ever 
memorable . . . It begins finely, and the quality 1s maintained to the 
end.”—Birmingham Daily Gazerte. 

‘* One cannot but observe the excellence of the workmans 1ip throughout. 
There is no slipshod writing, no en of haste or carelessness ; but 
the composer proves himself in all a master of his craft." —irminghane 
Daily Post. 

“The choral writing is of great excellence, and the whole is remarkable 
for finished workmanship.”— 7 he Monthly Musical Record, 

‘* Judging from the score, ‘The Maid of Astolat’ brings Dr. Heap to the 
front rank of English living composers, and whether regarded with respect 
to the end in view, or as music fer se, this cantsta must be we.comed as a 
work of the first order in its kind.”—A/usicad Standard. 


Tue Lonpon Music Pustisuinc Co., 54, Great Marlborough St., W. 


DINSUTIS SONGS OF THE FLOWERS. 


Twelve Two-Part Songs for Treble Voices. Words by Edward 
Oxenford. Illustrated with portrait of Composer. Price, Old Notation, 
1s, net; Sol-Fa, 4d.—METHVEN, Simpson & Co., Dundee ; Patgy WILLIs, 

mdon. 


EW SONG. THE MOURNER’S DREAM. 


By F. Lesuie. 3s.—Cramer, Regent Street, W. ; Dale and Forty, 
Cheltenham. 
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CHAS, J. CLARK’S LATEST SONGS. 
Gweer WEDDING BELLS ARE PEALING, 


Soprano voice. 


ANGELS’ WINGS. Soprano voice. 
IN MEMORY EVER DEAR. Tenor voice. 
TWILIGHT BY THE SEA. Mezzo-soprano. 


Each, 2s. ret. post free, 
London: Tutton & Co.. 52, Stirlock Road, Hampstead, N.-W- 
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NOVELTIES: PETERS’ EDITION. OVELTIES OUVEAUTES 
f Published before * Publiées avant 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. Net. November 1st, 1886, by le rer Novembre, 1886, chez 
No. s. d@. | AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. { 
2214 pets - en. . ne I a 1 8 N.B.—This List is not tablished i in any one Musical Paper. Hi 
2232 ° p- 176. cole prim: rire. e- ————— i) 
— Instruction Book, Elementarunterricht PIANOFORTE SOLO (a 2 mains). | 
in 25 Studien ... a ais se oes ww. 2 2 ambulz | 
2154 GRIEG. Op. 43. Lyrische Stiickchen Book III]. 1 8 ee pre BE. TS hhietbeulk rn —“— 2 6 
2219 canis gigas Op. 40. Scherzo Valse ... ~~ 2s BENDEL, FR. Favourite Works : a f 
2220 —— Op. 41 ondoliera ” ms Pe *s- Ease . —_ f 
2245 FLOTOW. 5 Overtures (Stradella, Martha, Albin, foe a es ee Melody st ae it pera 
Die Matrosen, Jubel Ouverture) ‘ve ees - 3 3] 6043 L'Etoile des Alpes. Tyrolienne ; . net r— il 
6044 Invitation 4 la Polka. “Morceau élégant «o Mt t= ii 
OPERA (arranged for Piano Solo). 6045 La Cascade “a aaa "| 
u - 6040 Le petit Ruisseau net «© — i 
2217 ANACKER. Bergmannsgruss ... = 1 s+ TT) gro; DONIZETTI. “ Lucia di Lammermoor” de Donizetti. i) 
Opéra Complet. Arranged by E, F. Rimbault, | 
PIANOFORTE DUET. net 2 6 il 
2233 CZERNY. Op. 239. Vierhiandige Uebungsstiicke in 8123 DUVERNOY, J. B. 15 esearch Mécanisme) H 
fortschreitender Ordnung. Exercises in progres- composées expressément pour précéder celles de i 
sive order . 8 la Vélocité de Czerny +e .. Net r— i 
2246 FLOTOW. 5 Overtures (Stradella, Martha, Albin, FLOTOW. Overture ** Stradella ” OO a 1 
Die Matrosen, Jubel Ouverture) 3 3 GOUNOD, CH. Favourite Airs and Melodies :— i 
. iid Aas ial >? 113138 Half-hours with Gounod. Arranged by W. H. i 
Callcott net I — 
* TWO PIANOS (8 hands). 13139 Sacred Half-hours with Gounod. Arranged by W. 1 
2230a toi BEETHOVEN. 9 Symphonies. Arranged b Ce mt Ht 
3 Theod. Kirchner = — wig aii 3 3 13141 Jupiter's March, from the Opera of ‘ ‘Sappho ” net I — i 
13142 Favourite Airs from ‘‘ Sappho net I — } 
8168 HEROLD. Zampa. eat Opera. Arranged 
ORGAN. by E. Rimbault » -- net 2 6 
22352 HERZOG. Allgemeine Vorspiele (Preludes) « o 2)" a. 12 Etudes. Revues et doigtées oe me i 
2235 —— Choralvorspiele (Choral Preludes) 2 2 eee a ss 
2235¢ —— Choriile und Nachspiele (Hymns and Postludes) 2 2 — foes "hs a Ricordanza. mde ( ~ a ; 
2239 KORNER. The Practical Organist (646 short organ . bilder”). Fantasia ... -. Met r— i 
compositions in the most suitable major and MATTEI, TITO. Petite Wales ee Saku 4— 
minor keys, by old and modern masters) . 3 3 PAUER, E. Celebrated Concert Studies : — i 
2240a,6 RITTER. Practical Organ School. (The Art 28. W. Taunert. Eroica ve se a 
; of Organ Playin Books. each 3 3 29. -—— Hector me pall “ 3— i 
2244, 6 SCHNEIDER. Pedal Studies. Op. 67 and 48. 30. TH. Dogwter, La Placidezza = H 
I 7 4 
each 1 8 3t. Cu. Maver. Valse - -tude 44> i 
2216 SCHWENCKE, Choral Preludes 22 32. F. Hier. Gigue ae he 
. 33 Tu. a, “il Tremolo ae ww § = iW 
ILLER ndant a “an von ~~ = 4 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. RIC itaRDS. PERCY, South African Polka H 
(Author's Property) . ise ies . 3> i 
222¢a toz —— g Symphonies, ae * ie pays og bes C ‘aprice tiles 4— 
2247 HERMANN, FRIEDR. Kleine Vortragstiicke t 8 ‘comet ol Quadrilles So A sys 
2215 SJOGREN. Op. 19. Sonata 22 WAGNER. Marches tireés des Opérzs ce Richard 
Wagner. Arrangées par E. Pauer. 5 Books, 
VIOLIN,“AND VIOLA (TENOR). each trom 3s. to 4 
2234a, 6 JANSA. Op. 70. 6Duos... 2 Books, each 1 8 PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
6918 GOUNOD, CH. Haif-hours with Gounod. By W. 
VIOLONCELLO SOLO ‘ H. Calleott 
° allcot , i wae pee net 2— 
2248 KUMMER. Op. 57. Melodische Etuden ohne 6919 ~— ae Half-hours with Gounod. By W. = . 
po es ome wal Melodic Studies — the use 692t —— Favourite Airs from ‘the Oper: v of S ‘Sappho "net 2 -- 
es ie = o~ 3 8 8570 LUMBYE, H. CC. ‘ Dream Pictures” (‘* Traum- 
SCORE AND PARTS. ROSSINI. oun’ a Donna del L ago’ a = a ne 4 
GRIEG, Op. 40. Suite in the ancient style. (From WAGNER, R. Marches favories tirées “des Opéia as 4 
Holberg’s time). Orchestral Score ae i de Richard Wagner. Arrangées par E, Pauer. i 
— Complete Orchestral’ Parts wa ei wo O— 5 Books os = each from 4s. to 8 — 
VOCAL. a a | 
733 » G Me ef arie, SRR - agi jj 
2250 GLUCK. 7 Lieder =e 2 Arien (Friediaender) ... 1 §| — DANCLA, C. Melodies. Arranged ty Coindlin de. 7 1 
2262 ae ae I. 3 Frauenterzette mit, Kla- sence a ™ we each 4 — 
‘ ORES ° t - i 
- a smbild veel School. (Gesangstechnik st part in the rst ore nee ome Pieces —_— i 
u. Stimmbildung toh oa ota Book I. Praeludium, Mz ; . q 
2237 DEUTSCHE VOLKSLIEDER. 100, zum Theil me ‘an Sheneneien, A la on hy = gan wer 4- | 
bisher nicht veréffentlichte, Volkslieder f. 1 tel Book II. og Canzonetta, Siciliano, Bohemi- 
stimme mit Klavierbegleitung. (F riedlaender) . 22 enne, March, “ 4 
2258 AUSLANDISCHER LIEDERSCHATZ. 100 aus- Book III. A la Tedesco, Lied, Sonatine — «:. 4— 
léndische Volkslieder mit deutscher Uebersetzung, HAUPTMANN, M. 3 ‘Sonatinas. (Violin part in 
fiir 1 Singstimme mit Klavierbegleitung. (Lange), 2 2 oun rsponition )_ Revised by F. Hermann Ke 
JRITE MELODIES, By Cornelius 
Sole Agents, London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street ; Gurlitt. Arranged by F. Hermann. Looks 1, 2, 





1, Foubert’s Place ; and 81, Regent Street. 3, and 4 gee tae se a a. each 5=— i 
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Novelties ‘ontinued— 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE (Continued). 
VOLKMANN,R. Musical Picture Book. Arranged 
by F. Hermann i— 
No, 1. In the Mill 


2. The Postilion : _— 
3. The Russians are coming x 3- 
4. On the Lake 3-- 
s. The Cuckoo and the Wanderer 3- 
6. The Shepherd 3—- 
VIOLONC:LLO AND PIANOFORTE. | 
Sel ct Pinnoforte Works. 
FITZENHAGEN. 3 Short Pieces (the Violonce llo 
part within the compass of a Fourth) :— 
No. 1. Tuning as . ee 
2. Russian Song, without words 3-— 
Valse — . 3 
OUR F AV OUR TE TUNES. “By Cornelius Gurlitt. 
Arranged by F. Herminn. 4 Books .. each 5 -— 
VOLKM. ANN, R. Musical Picture Book. Arranged 
by F. Hermann :— 
No. 1. In the Mill 3-- 
2. The Postilion xi - 3- 
3. The Russians are coming ove Te ea 
4. Onthe Lake. 3 
5. The Cuckoo and the Wanderer 3- 
o. The Shepherd ... eel 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
3644 DANCLA, J. C. 6 Etudes pour le Violon. Op. 2...net 1 — 
GOUNOD. Half-hours with Gounod. Arranged by 
W. H. Callcott :— 
6770a_ ~—~Pianoforte with Harmonium ... net 2— 
7186 —_ Pianoforte with Flute, Violin, and V ioloncello sa DS 
67796 ~—‘Pianoforte Duet with Harmonium 2 6 
7139 Pianoforte Duet with Flute, Violin, and Violoncello ,, 3- 
—— Sacred Half-hours with Gounod. Arranged by 
W. H. Callcott :— 
67712 _‘Pianoforte with Harmonium .. net 2 — 
7187 Pianoforte with Flute, Violin, and Violoncello x = 6 
67716 Pianoforte Duet with Harmonium. 2 6 
7140 Pianoforte Duet with Flute, Violin, and Violoncello ,, » 3- 
HARMONIUM. 
Albums for the Harmonium by Jos. Léw :— 
5760 Bellini and Donizetti Album ©... ° te Mot 46 
8790  Meyerbeer Album sey bs ms evi et. £6 
$792 ©«6Cs:vVerdiAlbum_...._—.. dee ree ee 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
BACH, J. S. ‘‘ My heart ever faithful” (‘‘ Mein gliu- 
biges Herz frohlocke”). Air for Soprano solo with 
Violoncello obbligato and orchestra. Arranged by 
Robert Franz :— 
4950a_ = Full Score... aoe sss ve és ww. Net I— 
49506 Orchestra Parts ... a wes net 2 - 
13540 BRAHMS, J. Psalm XIII. Op. 27. For. 3 part 
oa Chorus, with Organ or Piano, Vocal 
net 1 — 
8932 SIL CHER, F. Songs for the Young, for the use of 
Schools (in 2 and 3 parts). English version. By 
L. Novra ae a a ae und net xr 6 
STROLLERS’ SOCIETY (DUBLIN). Series of 
Quartets for male voices. The English words by 
Thomas Fagan, Esq. :— 
4835 | The Countryman. Becker —4 
4836 The Last Request. Marschner “d — 4 
4837. May Greeting. S. A. Zimmermann ... — 3 
SONGS. 
DONIZETTI. ‘‘ Yes,wemust part ! 1” Prepacenees te 
from ‘‘ La Fille du Régiment” is . So 
8832 FRANZ, R. Favourite Songs (27 Lieder). “English 
and German Words ... net 2 
GERMANIA. Favorite German Songs, with ‘English 
(and German) words :— 
No, 567. R. Franz. Song of the Rushes (“ einen 
Waldespfade”) . 1— 
568. —— Moonlit Waters (Auf dem Teich, ‘dem re- 
gungslosen ”) '— 
569. —— The Omen (“ Durch den Wald im Monden- 
scheine ”) 1 — 
570. == Roses and Regrets (“ Treibt_ der Sommer 
seinen Rosen” ; i 
571. === Ah! Could I but a Fairy be (“Ach ! wenn 
ich doch ein Immchen wiir'” oon te @ 6 


Novelties (Continued ;, 
SONGS (Continued). 
572. R. Franz. Spring and Love (“Frithling und Liebe”) 2 6 
6 














} 573: —— ‘Lhe Lotusflower (‘‘ Die Lotosblume ’’) 2 
574. —— Birdie, whither dost Fly? (‘‘ Viglein, wohin 
soschnell?”) .. oo t= 
| 575. —— Know’st thou not ? « Weisst du noch ?) ww I — 
| 570. —— ‘The Sea hath its Pearls (** Auf dem Meer”)... 1 — 
| 577. ~—— The Rose’s Lament (‘‘Es hat die Rose sick 
} beklagt”) . 1 — 
| 578. —— The la of Spring ( Wenn der Frithling a auf 
| de Berge steigt”) 3—- 
579. —— He Came (“ Er ist gekommen’ “y 2 6 
| 580, — — ‘The Sorrows of Autumn (‘‘ Herbst- Sorge 3 = 
| 581. ——— Wioged Grief (‘Aus meinen grossen 
Schmerzen ”) eee a= 
582. —— O Thank me not ( ‘Widmung #) we ~ t= 
583. ——— In the Wood (“ Waldfahrt " ‘i iia ta 2. 6 
584. —— Marie (‘* Marie”)... I 
585. —— The Rhine, that Sacred’ River (“* Im ‘Rhein, 
im heiligen Strome ”) .. 1— 
586, ——~ Dearest Heart, again be Gracious (“Lieber 
“eee sei wieder gut mir I— 
537. ii Mein ‘Schatz 
"fat auf der Wanderscha’ 2 6 
588 J. Rare. Ever near Thee sie ae bei dir’ " 2 6 
589. —— If Hearts are Faithful (‘‘ Keine Sorg’ um den 
eg’ oe a @*s 
—— The Star of Hope (& “Miidchenlied ’ "xe — 2 
ST RAUSS, JOH. Songs from ‘‘ The Bat’s Revenge,” 
Comic Opera :— 
No, 1. Serenade, ‘‘ Little dove that’s flown away" 3 — 
2. Drinking Song. “Dearest, drink ; yes, drink 
with me’ : ; oo <= 
3. ‘‘ The custom of my country”? 3-- 
4- Laughing Song. ‘‘I never yet, have met” 3- 
5. ‘‘ Poland. Oh, how I love YOU ase wo 3= 
6. “To-day we'll Ah be” * 3- 
PORTRAIT. 
IGNACE MOSCHELES. Portrait — 24) :— 
Folio es . i... 2 — 
Quarto... a a 3.6 


N.B.—Through want of pon some eof the Now vlties published during 
October have to stand over. 
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is as follows :— 
Per Pace .. ar ee oe oe oe 
8IN. BY3 .. ee ee ee eo ee 2 16 
4IN. BY3 oe ee eo se oe eo I 10 
2IN, BY 3) +e ee oe oe ee ee ° 16 
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